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Digest of 
A Review of The Coordination of 
Utah's Employment and Training Programs 



For nearly twenty years one group after another has proposed ways to streamline Utah's 
numerous employment, training, and vocational education programs in order to reduce the 
duplication of services and to make the system more responsive to the needs of its customers. 
None of these efforts have been successful because they did not address the fundamental 
conflicts regarding power and politics that cause the coordination problems. There are a 
number of interagency conflicts over the role of each agency and over who has authority to 
oversee the state's employment and training activities. Because of these conflicts, agencies 
are more concerned about protecting their agency's independence than they are about creating 
the "coherent, integrated and coordinated approach" to employment and training which is 
envisioned by the federal Job Training Partnership Act. 

We believe that a strategic planning process for work force development would be the 
best way to improve the coordination of the state's many employment and training programs. 
This would require that the governor, with the support of the Legislature, appoint a task 
force of senior level government and business leaders to resolve the important strategic issues 
facing the states work force development system. We recommend that they follow a process 
similar to the one used by a number of other states which have addressed this same issue. 

We also recommend that the State Legislature reevaluate the way it addresses programs, 
policies, and budgets relating to work force development. They should either create a single 
committee for employment and training or find a way to coordinate the efforts of the various 
committees that currently oversee the different employment and training programs. 

The specific findings of this report include: 

The Need for Better Coordination Is Widely Recognized. At both the state and 
federal level, it is widely recognized that employment and training issues have not 
been addressed in a very coherent manner. Both the federal and state governments 
have created one employment and training program after another without adequately 
addressing how they should relate to similar programs which already exist. This has 
resulted in a fragmented and complex set of employment and training programs which 
are cumbersome to those who administer them and to the individuals and businesses 
which try to obtain services from them. As a result, several agencies provide similar 
services to overlapping client populations. In addition, there is no consistent way of 
evaluating how well any of these programs are accomplishing their goals. 



The JTCC Faces Obstacles to Interagency Coordination. Although the Job 
Training Coordinating Council has put forth a great effort to identify and resolve the 
problems associated with a fragmented and duplicative work force development 
system, we are concerned that their solutions are aimed more at the symptoms than at 
the cause of the problem. We believe more attention needs to be given to resolving 
the natural conflicts between agencies which have made it difficult for them to 
integrate the delivery of services. These interagency conflicts have resulted in 
"turfism" and have made it difficult for agencies to agree on the role and authority of 
the Job Training Coordination Council and the local Private Industry Councils. Until 
these fundamental governance issues are resolved, we believe the current coordinatic; 
efforts of the Job Training Coordination Council will provide only a modest 
improvement in interagency coordination. 

Utah Needs a Strategic Plan for Work Force Development. If the Legislature and 
the governor want an integrated, coherent and coordinated approach to providing 
businesses and individuals with the employment and training services they need, we 
recommend that they sponsor a strategic planning process which will clarify the 
state's overall goals and objectives for work force development and which will revolv 
the issues regarding the role of each agency and who should be given the authority t( 
see that the state's work force development goals are achieved. We believe that thi^, 
is the best way to resolve the interagency conflicts which have been the main obstacle 
to coordination in the past. 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 



For nearly two decades, different groups have tried to find ways to coordinate the state's 
many job training, employment, and vocational education programs. During that time, 
several groups proposed a number of organizational changes designed to streamline the 
system, improve customer service and reduce program costs. However, none of these 
proposals received much attention from either the Legislature or the Governor. As a result, 
the state faces many of the same coordination problems today as it did twenty years ago. 

The state's Job Training Coordinating Council is currently developing a number of new 
coordination procedures that they believe will address the problem of interagency 
coordination. Like previous groups, they are approaching it as an organizational problem 
that can be resolved through organizational changes and new procedures. While we are 
encouraged by the tremendous amount of work the council has done, we believe their efforts 
will produce only a modest improvement in interagency coordination. 

Instead, the fragmentation and duplication within the system need to be viewed as 
symptoms of a more fundamental problem having to do with power and politics. It is a 
problem caused by the natural tension between several different federal and state systems 
required to provide similar employment and training services to overlapping client 
populations. The differences between these agencies have encouraged them to compete for 
control over clients and funds. These differences have also led to disputes over who has the 
authority to oversee statewide planning and oversight of employment and training programs. 
In our opinion, if the Governor and the State Legislature want a coherent work force 
development system, they must resolve a number of complex issues in order to ease the 
conflicts among these agencies. This report recommends a strategic planning process that 
will help the state do this. 



Work Force Development is Critical 
to the State's Economy 

In order to remain competitive in a world-wide economy, having a coherent work force 
development system is becoming increasingly critical. Most countries now have access to the 
same types of natural resources, capital equipment, and technology. This means the 
competitive edge is held by those nations with the most highly trained workers. If workers 
in Utah do not acquire the skills required in today's high-tech work environment, it will 
become increasingly difficult for employers in the state to continue offering its workers 
wages higher than those offered in other countries. 
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Currently Utah has an outstanding system of public and higher education and has more 
college-educated residents than almost every other state. However, many predict that future 
job growth will be highest in those fields requiring vocational and technical training instead 
of a college degree. One expert who has studied Utah's work force said: 

Utah faces an acute shortage of technically trained people-particularly of 
people trained in skills demanded in the modem work-place such as computer- 
numerically controlled equipment, computer-assisted design, and integrated 
manufacturing. Although the shortage is nationwide, it is particularly acute in 
Utah because of the rapid expansion of high-tech manufacturing employment in 
the state and because of the stress that Utahns place on four-year university 
degrees as the culmination of successful education^ 

This suggests that if Utah is to remain competitive in a world-wide economy it needs a 
world-class work force development system that can provide each of its citizens with the 
advanced training they need to obtain quality jobs. To the extent that Utah is successful in 
developing the skills of its work force, it will be able to increase the standard of living of its 
residents, reduce unemployment and offer the disacvantaged more opportunities to become 
economically self-sufficient. 

Utah Has a Fragmented Work Force Development System 

Figure I shows that the delivery of employment and training services in Utah is 
fragmented among 23 separate state and federal programs which are administered by six 
different state agencies. Some programs are aimed at specific target populations. Others 
serve the public in general. Together they form what this report refers to as the state's work 
force development system. Problenis occur when these programs are operated independently 
rather than as parts of a coherent system. Each program was created by a separate piece of 
legislation and is administered by different state agencies. These agencies in turn are 
accountable to separate state legislative standing and appropriations committees. Each 
program also has its own advisory board and regional network of service delivery offices. 
Figure II describes the relationship among these agencies and their governing boards. 

Each of Utah's employment, training and vocational education programs plays an 
important role in maintaining the state economy. Together, they help bridge the gap between 
the needs of the labor market and the needs of individuals for quality jobs. Those programs 
that offer employment services do this by matching a person's existing skills with available 
job openings. Job training programs help special target populations who do not have the 



^ Roger J. Vaughan, Preparing Tomorrow's Work Force: A Technical Training Strategy 
for Utah . November 13, 1990, p. 4. 
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skills they need to obtain a quality job. They provide career counseling services, 
assessments of occupational skills and interests, and they pay for some of the expense of 
classroom and on-the-job training. Several job training programs also help local businesses 
upgrade the training of their existing employees. In addition, a variety of special 
employment and training programs are designed to help the disadvantaged become less reliant 
on public assistance. Finally, the state's system of higher education and the state's applied 
technology centers play an important role as the actual providers of the training funded by 
the other programs. The state's high schools should also be considered a part of the state's 
work force development system because they provide a number of vocational education 
courses. However, this report focuses mainly on those programs offered to adults. 

This fragmented assortment of programs is difficult for individual clients and for the 
business community to understand. Even though many programs provide similar services to 
overlapping populations, each has its own set of rules, regulations, reporting forms, 
eligibility requirements, intake forms, and testing procedures. Because programs are so 
highly regulated, staff are required to focus most of their attention on implementing the 
procedures and regulations of their programs. As a result, the system tends to be driven 
more by the needs of the institutions than by the needs of its customers. 

Some Displaced Homemakers Have Difficulty Obtaining Services 

The experience of a group of clients commonly referred to as "displaced homemakers" 
illustrates how difficult it can be for some clients to obtain the services they need. 
Displaced homemakers are ^iingle parents with children who either because of divorce or the 
death of a spouse suddenly ne^ to work to support their families. Many have not been in 
the job market for years and do not have marketable skills to obtain the kind of job which 
will allow them to support their family. We determined that a displaced homemaker could 
obtain job training and employment assistance from as many as six different programs 
including Utah Displaced Homemaker Program, the Carl Perkins Displaced Homemaker/ 
Single Head of Household Program, The Single Head of Household program, the Self 
Sufficiency Program, the Job Training Partnership Act, and Job Service. 

Displaced homemakers can have difficulty sorting through the different programs to find 
the exact set of services they need. Since no single agency provides all services, some 
clients must apply to several agencies to obtain all the services they need. At each location 
the client is required to fill out a different intake form, take various skill tests, talk with a 
case manager, develop a job training or job search plan and participate in some kind of 
training or job search class. In addition, clients may have to wait for the case managers 
from different agencies to get together so they can decide which agency will provide which 
service. Others never make it to more than just one or two agencies and therefore do not 
get all of the services they need. According to the state employees with whom we spoke, 
some clients become frustrated and drop out of their training program because other needs, 
such as child care, transportation or school fees are either not covered or must be obtained 
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from another agency. In addition, even if a client goes to other agencies there may not be 
sufficient funding to meet her needs. Many have suggested that it is unfair to expect 
displaced homemakers to sort through a complex network of programs because they may 
already feel discouraged by divorce or the death of a spouse. They can get the impression 
that government is not really interested in helping them solve their problems. 

The System is Confusing to Businesses 

The state's work force development system can also be confusing to local businesses who 
need help filling job openings or who need to upgrade the training of their existing workers. 
For example, the director of training for one of the state's major defense contractors told us 
that she decided not to use any of the state's training programs even though six different 
organizations had offered their services. She said the reason was that she did not want to 
sort thiough what appeared to be a fragmented and uncoordinated system of job training 
programs. 

The competition among job training programs can also be a hinderance to the state's 
economic development efforts. When a computer hardware manufacturer came to set up an 
assembly plant in the state, representatives from two different agencies both approached 
management and offered to provide placement and training services to the employees who 
would work at the new facility. The representatives from each agency tried to sell the 
company on their own service package and to discredit the other agency. The manager of 
the computer plant was surprised and confused by the hard-sell tactics of the two agencies. 
He was concerned that if he chose to participate with either agency, his company might 
become embroiled in some kind of government conflict. Fortunately, the government agency 
that had recruited the company to Utah was able to convince the employer that both 
programs could work effectively together and helped the company negotiate a joint contract 
engaging both of the training programs. 

Local Agency Employees Are Also Frustrated 

Many of the state employees who work within the state work force development system 
have also expressed frustration because the system is not flexible enough for them to meet 
all the needs of their clients. In addition, each program faces an increasing demand for 
services at a time when federal and state funding has been declining. Several local agency 
managers told us that they have tried to combine their efforts and resources with those from 
other local agencies. However, they said they have had difficulty doing so because of the 
inflexibility of state and federal regulations and the state and federal department's that 
administer them. 

In some regions, however, local agencies are finding ways to work together to improve 
clieni services. For example, some Job Service Centers are working with the local Human 
Service agencies to provide public assistance clients with better job placement services. They 
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do this by assigning a job service placement specialist to the Human Services Office. Using 
a hookup to the computerized job listing system, these placement specialists are able to 
advise public assistance clients on where they might go to apply for a job. 

There Has Been An Ongoing Effort To Coordinate 
Work Force Development Programs 

For decades Utah state officials have tried to find ways to improve coordination and to 
eliminate duplication among the state's work force development programs. Several different 
groups have already investigated this issue in depth and have recommended a variety of 
different solutions. Most of these efforts have called for changing the way state agencies are 
organized and how oversight boards function. The state's current Job Training Coordinating 
Council devoted a tremendous amount of time to this issue and are in the process of 
developing many new coordination procedures. In addition, the U.S. Congress, the Bush 
administration and several other states have recognized these problems and have proposed a 
variety of different solutions. In fact, 10 states have received waivers from federal 
regulations allowing them to make dramatic changes to their work force development 
systems. 

The Committee on Executive Reorganization 
Recommended Consolidating Agencies 

In 1979 a group of highly respected business leaders were asked to sit on the Governor's 
Committee on Executive Reorganization and investigate ways to streamline the delivery of 
state government services. Even at that early date the committee reported that the 
coordination of employment and training services had been a long-standing problem. They 
said: "For many years, officials in Utah have wrestled with the question of how best to 
organize the many programs administered by state government which are primarily aimed at 
providing employment, training and rehabilitation services... . " The committee determined 
that "program coordination has been hard to achieve, due primarily to the continuing 
organizational fragmentation of the employment, training and rehabilitative programs" and 
they made the following recommendation: 

The committee has concluded that it is both desirable and feasible to develop a 
more coherent and rational organization which pulls together most 
employment, training and rehabilitation activities. The Committee recommends 
that there be one agency having fairly comprehensive authority for dealing 
with state programs having a primary relationship to employment. The 
Committee believes that such an organizational consolidation will lead to 
substantial cost savings in program administration, reduce duplication of 
efforts, provide increased accountability for the success or failure of programs, 
and ease the burdens of Utah citizens who now are confronted by a 
bewildering maze of conflicting and competing programs. 



During the 1980 general legislative session, a bill was drafted to create a new Department 
of Employment and Training which would include most of the state agencies providing 
employment and training services. However, because of objections from the affected 
agencies and their advisory boards, the bill never came up for a vote. 

The Job Training Coordinating Council 
Has Considered Several Proposals 

The passage of the Federal Job Training Partnership Act in 1983 was the latest attempt 
by Congress to improve coordination and reduce duplication among federal employment and 
training programs. The act establishes a state-level Job Training Coordinating Council 
(JTCC) made up of business leaders, state agency directors, labor union representatives, and 
members of community-based organizations, giving them the responsibility to coordinate all 
federal employment and training programs. The Utah Code requires the JTCC to coordinate 
all state-sponsored training programs as well. Since its creation, Utah's JTCC has 
considered many different solutions proposed by individual members and by its special 
committees. However, most of these proposals called for significant organizational changes 
which many JTCC members were not willing to consider. 

One of the many proposals considered by the JTCC was made in May 1989 by the 
Director of the Division of Business Development. His report first describes many of the 
same problems which were identified in 1979 by the Committee on Executive 
Reorganization. He then states that the JTCC has not been able to fulfill its mandate to 
coordinate job training programs because: 

1. Approximately 95% of the time and effort of this JTCC are focused 
upon the major responsibility of the council, that is to provide oversight 
responsibility for the federal JTPA program. 

2. Because the JTCC is currently organized and operated under the 
federal Dept. of Labor guidelines, I feel that leaders of other state 
agencies that administer federal and state funds under other legislative 
mandates do not accept and recognize the responsibilities of the 
JTCC . 

3. There does not seem to be legislative or executive recognition of the 
responsibilities outlined to the JTCC by [the JTPA Actj. 

He then proposed the following solution: 

Create a new Vtah Human Resource Commission' composed of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Commissioner of Higher Education, Executive 
Directors of Job Service, DCED, Social Services and six CEO level private 
sector representatives. This commission under the direction of the Governor, 
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would have the authority to develop and implement a State Human Resource 
Policy that would coordinate and integrate all programs for adult education, 
service and retraining to respond to a 'market driven' industrial need. 

This was just one of many proposals that has been considered by the JTCC and its 
committees. 

JTCC Has Made an Honest Effort 

But is Not Addressing the Fundamental Problems 

The current members of the JTCC have shown a greater willingness to discuss 
coordination issues than any previous council. They are in the process of developing a 
number of new procedures which should provide a modest improvement in the way agencies 
coordinate their efforts. We consider it a very positive sign that agencies are at least 
discussing some very difficult coordination issues. However, the current proposals will not 
resolve the fundamental conflicts that exist between many local agencies. The cause for 
these conflicts is that it is unclear how the roles and responsibilities of each agency differ 
from those of other agencies, what their common goals and objectives should be, and which 
oversight council has authority to make sure that these common goals are met. For this 
reason, we believe the JTCC's procedural reforms will only produce a modest improvement 
in the way agencies work together. In order to produce the lasting reforms that are needed, 
we believe policymakers must take a more comprehensive approach in reevaluating the 
state's work force development system. 

Based on our review of the actions taken by several other states, we have concluded that 
the best way to achieve a well coordinated work force development system is to conduct a 
strategic planning process for work force development. This will require that state 
policymakers address a number of tough issues relating to power and politics. It may also 
require the state to reevaluate its underlying goals and objectives for its work force 
development system. Only after these fundamental issues have been resolved can the state 
address the organizational and procedural issues relating to how the state should actually 
deliver services. 

Audit Scope and Objectives 

This audit was requested by several different Legislators who had concerns about how 
well the state's employment and training programs were coordinating their efforts. We were 
not asked to evaluate the overall effectiveness of the state's work force development system 
or whether the objectives of individual programs were being met. However, during the 
course of our audit we did identify a number of instances in which individual employment, 
training, and vocational education programs were providing an outstanding service to the 
people and businesses in need of employment and training services. Our general impression 
is that most 
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of these programs are providing a valuable service. However, it is the manner in which 
these programs work together in meeting the needs of the community that is our main 
concern. Specifically, the legislators asked us to: 

1. Determine whether the administrative responsibilities for the various job 
training programs in the state could be consolidated in a manner which would 
improve service and the cost-effectiveness of job training programs. 

2. Determine if the Department of Community and Economic Development's 
(DCED) Office of Job Training and the Job Training Coordinating Council 
have effectively coordinated the use of state and federal funds for employment 
and training according to provisions of Utah Code 55-17-6 and the Federal 
Job Training Partnership Act. 
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Chapter li 
Need For Better Coordination 
Is Widely Recognized 



It is widely recognized that the nation's employment and job training problems have not 
been addressed in a very coherent manner. Both the federal government and most states 
have created one job training program after another without adequately considering how each 
new program related to the existing ones. This has resulted in a fragmented employment and 
training system which is cumbersome to those who administer the programs and to the clients 
they serve. For this reason, both the Bush Administration and Congress have been 
considering new job training initiatives which would give states greater flexibility to 
administer all these programs as a single system. In addition, several states have received 
waivers from federal requirements allowing them to implement new initiatives of their own. 

There has also been a great deal of interest in improving the coordination of Utah's 
employment and training programs. Utah's Job Training Coordinating Council has done a 
good job of identifying the barriers to a coordinated work force development system and is 
developing new procedures to eliminate them. The state's private industry councils have 
also been active in identifying barriers to coordination and some are studying ways to 
improve the delivery of services. 

While the JTCC and other groups have already identified most of the problems relating to 
coordination, we have included a few additional problems in this chapter which need to be 
addressed. 

Attempts by the Federal Government 
to Address the Problem 

In recent years there has been widespread recognition that the fragmented assortment of 
employment and training programs is not as effective as it should be in meeting the needs of 
the business community or the individuals who need training. As a result, there has been a 
renewed interest at both the federal level and among the states in developing a more 
integrated approach to employment and training. The Bush administration has proposed a 
Job Training 2000 initiative that centralizes the delivery of all job training and employment 
services into a single "one-stop shopping center." Congress has passed legislation allowing 
states to centralize oversight of employment and training within a single Human Resource 
Investment Council. Ten states have been given waivers from federal regulations so they can 
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make changes to the way job training and employment programs are administered. It should 
also be noted that President-elect Clinton said that job training programs will be strengthened 
during his presidency. 

President Bush's Job Training 2000 Proposal 

The Bush administration's Job Training 2000 proposal is the latest comprehensive plan to 
reform the nation's work force development system. In an attempt to clarify the problems he 
observed with the nation's employment and training programs, President Bush made the 
following comments while announcing his Job Training 2000 proposal in April 1992: 

Currently, a myriad of programs administered by a number of federal agencies 
offer vocational education and job training at a cost of billions of dollars each 
year. This investment in the federally supported education and training system 
should provide opportunities to acquire the vital skills to succeed in a changing 
economy. Unfortunately, the current reality is that services are disjointed and 
administration is inefficient. Few individuals, especially young, low-income, 
unskilled people - are able to obtain crucial information on the quality of 
training programs and the job opportunities and skill requirements in the fields 
for which training is available. 

To address these problems, Labor Secretary Lynn Martin said the Job Training 2000 would 
provide the following: 

■ One-stop local Skill Centers to provide workers and employers with easy 
access to information about job training, employment opportunities, and other 
services available in their community. No longer will individuals have to go 
through a baffling maze of service providers to find out what is best to meet 
their needs. 

■ Vocational training vouchers to allow more participant choice in training 
decisions. Individuals will have a say in how and where to train-decisions 
which will have a major impact on their future. 

■ Accountability of training programs and providers. These programs must meet 
high standards visibly connected to success in the labor market. 

Congress did not act on this proposal before the end of the Bush Administration. 
However, it has been an important part of the national debate and reflects the views of those 
who represent business and labor. There appears to be a fairly broad consensus that reforms 
of this magnitude are needed. President-Elect Clinton has also expressed an interest in 
reforming the nation's employment and training programs and his administration will likely 
propose reforms of its own. 
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JTPA Amendments Allow States to Create a 
Human Resource Investment Council 

Congress has also begun to recognize that they have created a number of different 
employment and training programs that are too complex and inflexible for states to create a 
unified strategy for work force development. During the past few years Congress has 
considered a number of different initiatives to reform the system. Their most recent action 
was to pass an amendment to the Job Training Partnership Act which allows states to create a 
single Human Resource Investment Council (HRIC). The bill was signed into law in 
September 1992 by President Bush. 

The JTPA amendments were designed to strengthen and streamline oversight of the 
federally-funded work force development programs that are currently overseen by separate 
advisory councils. It authorizes states to consolidate those councils into an HRIC that has the 
responsibility to (1) identify the state's human investment needs, (2) recommend goals for the 
development and coordination of the human resource system, and (3) prepare a strategic plan 
for the accomplishment of those goals. The HRIC would also have the responsibility to 
review the use of funds and the services provided under most federally-funded job training 
programs including the JTPA program, the Job Service system, vocational education 
programs funded through the Carl Perkins Act, adult basic education programs, and job 
training programs for those on public assistance. 

Several States Have Made Major Reforms 

Several states have already made a number of dramatic reforms to improve the 
coordination of their work force development systems. For example, 10 states have received 
waivers from federal regulations allowing them to consolidate the oversight and service 
delivery of a wide range of employment and training programs. Other states have worked 
within the existing federal rules to make a number of the same kinds of reforms. 

Several states, including Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin, have already taken action to consolidate 
the planning and oversight of their work force development programs. Some have also 
centralized local planning of work force development by creating regional work force 
development councils. Many of these statewide councils have been instructed by their 
Governor to produce a comprehensive strategic plan for their state's work force development 
systems. These plans are often used as the basis for further reforms to the state system. 
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A few states have also consolidated the administration of all state-level job training 
programs into a single advisory council and a single state agency. For example, Rhode 
Island has created a Department of Employment and Training to centralize the administration 
of that state's employment and training programs. That agency serves as the support staff to 
Rhode Island's single "Work Force 2000 Council." 

In an effort to make service delivery as customer-focused as possible, several states have 
centralized the delivery of employment and training services. Some states, including 
Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, have created one-stop shopping centers that allow 
clients to apply for a wide-range of employment and training programs through a single 
office. Some states have done this by creating a single agency to administer the delivery of 
services. Others have allowed agencies to continue to be independent but are requiring that 
they "co-locate" in the same facility so that those in need of employment and training 
services can easily move from one program office to another. 

Utah's Problems are Also Widely Recognized 

Those who administer Utah's work force development programs also recognize that the 
state faces many of the same problems other states have in coordinating their programs. In 
fact, Utah's JTCC has spent a great deal of time and effort examining this problem. For 
years, members of the JTCC have struggled over how to improve interagency coordination as 
well as the delivery of employment, training and vocational education services. For 
example, in 1989 the Program Integration Task Force of the JTCC reported the following 
about the programs aimed at Utah's poor: 

Many of the same services are duplicated by various agencies and programs. 
Some coordination does take place between service providers but more often 
than not they compete for the same clients causing frustrations for the 
individuals seeking help from the programs. 

In response to concerns like this, the JTCC created a coordination committee that was 
asked to identify barriers to interagency coordination. The coordination committee held 
meetings with the employees from all of the agencies providing employment and training 
services in four different regions in the state. They also conducted a written survey of the 
staff from throughout the system asking them to identify the major barriers to coordination. 
The JTCC summarized its findings in a list of "areas to address for statewide coordination." 
We have included this list as Figure III. 
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Figure III 

The Job Training Coordinating Council's List of 
Areas to Address for Improvement of Statewide Coordination 



1. Duplication of basic client management services. 

a. case management 

b. assessment 

c. "Testing 

d. job development and placement 

e. client self/sufficiency/employability plans 

f. multiple case workers 

g. data collection/entry 

2. Unclear agency/program role definitions/organizational lines. Confusion 
between program objectives (some programs place a client on a job as soon 
as possible, some do more in-depth assessment, provide longer term 
training). Lack of uniform definitions across agencies which creates 
obstacles to communication and coordination. Lack of overall state 
employment and training plan. 

3. Insufficient overall agency and line worker support of other agency 
programs due to lack of program understanding, turfism, client 
manipulation, and large caseloads. Inadequate process for on-going 
coordinated staff/local staff exchanges both internally and across agencies. 

4. Conflict between state and local policies, and state agency policies (ie: 
sharing of client information, eligibility for programs). Lack of shared 
access to agency client information systems. 

5. Several coordinating bodies with similar missions. 

6. Difficulty in providing multiple agency contacts/referrals to clients. 



During our review, we verified that this is an accurate description of some of the main 
problems facing the state's work force development system. We did this by reviewing the 
minutes of the Coordination Committee's statewide hearings and the written responses from 
agencies. We also interviewed dozens of staff from different employment and training 
agencies throughout the state. 

Additional Problems We Have Observed 

In addition to the problems identified by the JTCC, we identified three additional issues 
that should be addressed. First, we determined that a significant portion of program funds is 
being spent to cover salaries of the staff who provide case management services. Second, we 
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determined that the absence of comparable performance data makes it difficult for state 
policy makers to find out which programs are most effective so they can allocate program 
resources wisely. Third, new budgets and policies for job training are considered by several 
different legislative committees. Consequently, legislative committees may approve budgets 
and set policies without assessing the impact on programs overseen by other committees. 

Staff Costs Represent the Largest Job Training Expense Category 

Managers from several agencies expressed concern that the work force development 
system does not offer enough funds for training clients. However, they each believe their 
agency should be the primary provider of case management services and that other agencies 
should provide more money for the actual cost of tuition, books, and on-the-job training. 
For example, the Private Industry Councils (PICs) believe they should be responsible for 
providing case management services. They have suggested that the Department of Human 
Services should devote a larger portion of its Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) 
funds to training. At the same time. Human Services employees told us that they are the 
primary providers of case management services and that they would like to send more of 
their clients to the PICs. However, they said the PICs often have insufficient funds to train 
their clients. Several Turning Point counselors also believe their primary function is to 
provide case management services and help clients access the training services offered by 
other agencies. 

Utah's work force development programs may be providing an excess of case 
management services at the same there is a lack of funding for tuition, books, and other 
school fees that may help clients work toward self-sufficiency. For example. Figure IV 
identifies the funds allocated to the Southwest Service Delivery Area for providing 
employment and training services to displaced homemakers and other single heads of 
households. It shows that 59 percent of the funds from five different programs were used to 
pay the salaries of local office staff and case workers. This staff provides essential services 
such as intake, assessment of basic skills and interests, occupational skills and interests, 
development of employment plans, life-skills training, job development and placement and 
follow up services. Another 15 percent was spent on administrative costs including office 
space, utilities, and staff travel. The remaining 27 percent was spent on tuition, books, and 
other support services for clients to participate in training programs. 

We determined that this relationship between staff costs and f^aining costs is typical of 
most of Utah's job training and employment programs. For example, field staff salaries 
comprise the single largest expense category for each of the JOBS, Job Service and 
Displaced Homemaker programs. This is to be expected for some services which are staff 
intensive. For example, the employment services provided by the Job Service Centers are 
essentially a staff function. In addition, the case management function is an important staff 
intensive service that agencies provide. As important as these staff services are, it may not 
be necessary to have all the programs offer these services. 
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Figure IV 

Use of Employment and Training Funds for Displaced Homemakers 

in Southwest SDA 
Fiscal Year 1991-1992 


Expense 
Cat^ory 


State Single 
Head of 
Household 


JOBS 


Wagner Carl 
Peyser Perkins 


Utah 
Displaced 
Homemaker 


Total 


Percent of 
Total 


Local Admin, 
and Office 
expenses 


$9,941 


$16,607 


$9,211 $9,908 


$4,947 


$50,614 


15% 


Local staff 
salaries/benefits 


11,215 


109,283 


8,630 55,135 


12,341 


196,604 


59 


Subtotal 


$21,156 


$125,890 


$17,841 $65,043 


$17,288 


$247,218 


74% 


Client training - 
tuition, books, 
OJT 


9,293 


65,291 




1,345 


79,013 


24 


Client Support 
Services 




6,148 


2,873 


655 


9,676 


3 


Total 


$30,449 


$197,329 


$17,841 $71,000 


$19,288 


$335,907 


100% 



There are some program administrators who argue that the current allocation of funds is 
justified because one of their services is to assist clients to obtain Pell Grants from the 
federal government. As a result Pell Grants are the principal revenue source to cover the 
cost of books, tuition, school fees, and the living expenses of single parents and other 
disadvantaged clients attending school. For example, in St. George displaced homemakers 
received $82,638 in Pell Grants from the federal government. 

Performance Data are Needed to Monitor The 
Effectiveness of Each Program 

Many of the state's job training programs have management information systems that 
provide plenty of descriptive information about their programs but little of it can be used to 
demonstrate how effective each program is in helping people get and maintain quality jobs. 
As a result, there is no way for the Governor, the State Legislature and agency directors to 
monitor the effectiveness of the state's work force development system as a whole. For 
example, some agencies report demographic information about the populations they serve, 
the type of training courses in which clients are enrolled, and how much is being spent on 
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clients. This information may be useful for internal management purposes but it does not 
give the Legislature and other policymakers the information they need to evaluate how 
effective the state's work force development system is in achieving its goals. Each program 
claims to save taxpayer dollars by taking people off public assistance and by increasing the 
state's economic base, however, they need to provide the Legislature with accurate 
performance data to verify that this is actually the case. Unfortunately, it may be difficult to 
change this situation because most of the existing reporting systems are mandated by the 
federal agencies funding these programs. Most agencies believe it would be too expensive to 
set up an additional reporting system. 

The JOBS program administered by the Department of Human Services is an example of 
an agency that can provide a great deal of descriptive information about its programs. 
However, it does not provide the Legislature with enough information about how effective 
the program has been in helping clients achieve self-sufficiency. During the 1992 legislative 
session, the department provided the Legislature with information regarding the average 
earnings of recipients of Aid To Families With Dependent Children (AFDC), the growth of 
the AFDC case load, the amount of grants and payments made to AFDC clients, and the 
number of staff devoted to the program. This information shows that this program addresses 
a critical need but it does not provide any evidence that the programs in place are actually 
addressing that need and that clients are actually achieving self-sufficiency. Human Services 
staff agree that there is inadequate performance data for the self-sufficiency program. This, 
they say, is largely due to the way the federal government has set up the program. The 
federal government, not the Department of Human Services, determines what information 
will be produced by the program's management information system. Furthermore, DHS 
does not have additional funds to pay for a separate system. 

Unlike the JOBS program, the state's applied technology centers have a system for 
measuring the effectiveness of their individual vocational training programs. However, the 
accuracy of those data has been questioned. An interna) State Office of Education report 
titled A Performance Audit of State Applied Technology Centers states that "some ATCs 
have reported students entering with jobs as placements" and that "students who leave a 
program prior to completion are also sometimes counted as placements. " In addition, they 
reported that there is some inconsistency regarding what ATCs count as a placement." For 
these and other reasons, the auditors concluded that "ambiguous and incomplete placement 
statistics can impact perceptions of each ATCs effectiveness. " As a result of this audit, the 
State Board of Education recognizes these problems and is working to resolve them. 

The performance data collected by programs funded through JTPA are perhaps the most 
useful data for evaluating the effectiveness of a job training program. However, even this 
information does not give an accurate reflection of the program's performance because they 
are unable to distinguish clients placed through the JTPA program from JTPA enrollees who 
may have actually been placed through the efforts of another agency. JTPA reports how 
many clients have received training, how many have been placed in a job, how many of 
those have retained employment, and at what salary they were hired. These data are very 
useful for determining how effective JTPA programs are at helping people achieve self- 
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sufficiency. However, even these data are questionable because they do not take into account 
that some JTPA clients may have been placed or trained by other agencies. In other words, 
if a JTPA client is also enrolled in the vocational rehabilitation program and in the self- 
sufficiency program and at the applied technology centers, all four agencies would take credit 
for the placement. Each agency reports to its legislative committee how many of its clients 
were placed in jobs during the year. However, they do not report how many of those 
placements were actually due to the efforts of another agency. 

For example, at some point the Legislature may wish to know which of the five programs 
aimed at displaced homemakers is the most effective and which, if any, should be dropped. 
Without accurate and independent performance measures it will be difficult for Legislators to 
make this kind of decision. 

The Legislature Considers New Programs and Policies Without 
Assessing Their Impact on Other Existing Programs 

Perhaps unknowingly, the Legislature is contributing to the lack of coordination among 
programs by the way it addresses new demonstration projects, policies and budgets relating 
to work force development. By dividing its oversight of work force development programs 
among several different committees, the Legislature is not able to provide the system with a 
unified set of programs and budgets. 

The Legislature Needs to Coordinate its Oversight of Programs and Policies, In the 
past, legislative committees have considered proposals for new job training programs without 
finding out how the legislation might affect the existing programs overseen by other 
committees. When new programs are proposed, the Legislature needs to consider how they 
fit within the larger work force development system and how the proposal might affect 
existing programs. 

One example is the Single Parent Employment Demonstration Program approved by the 
Human Services Committee during the 1992 General Session. Normally, the Department of 
Human Services only requires 40% of its AFDC recipients to participate in employment and 
training programs. The Human Services Committee approved a demonstration project which 
requires all AFDC public assistance recipients to work toward self-sufficiency. However, 
the Committee approved this demonstration project without obtaining input from many of the 
other state agencies which also provide employment and training services to this same 
population. For example, several PIC members expressed concern that the legislation 
committed Single Head of Household funds for the training of the AFDC clients enrolled in 
this demonstration project. Although the PICs support the concept of requiring AFDC 
recipients to work toward self-sufficiency, they have other equally important programs which 
rely on those funds and they would like to have been consulted before the measure was 
passed. The PICs were also concerned that they might be sent large numbers of additional 
Human Services clients without the funds to cover the cost of their training. 
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One of the reasons we have so many similar work force development programs is that 
different U.S. Congressional committees have created new employment and training 
programs without coordinating their activities with each another or with the activities of 
individual federal agencies. The Utah State Legislature needs to ensure that it does not add 
to the problem by having several different committees independently addressing overlapping 
work force development issues. 

Five Appropriations Subcommittees Review the Budgets for Work Force 
Development Programs. The legislative budget review process for work force development 
also needs to be better coordinated. As described in Figure II, funding for the state's 23 job 
training programs is appropriated through five different appropriations committees. Each 
committee reviews the budget proposals for the programs under its jurisdiction without 
considering the budgets being considered by other committees overseeing programs serving a 
similar client population. For example, Figure V shows that three different subcommittees 
oversee the funding for five programs serving single parents. 



Figure V 

Single Head of Household Programs 


Program 


Funding; Source Department 


Subcommittee 


Single Head of Household 


State 


DCED 


Community and 
Economic Development 


Carl Perkins Single Parent 
or Displaced Homemaker 


Federal 


Vocational 
Education 


Education 


Utah Displaced 
Homemaker 


State 


Vocational 
Education 


Education 


JOBS 


Federal 


DHS 


Social Services 
and Health 


JTPA 


Federal 


DCED 


Community and 
Economic Development 



We interviewed the legislative fiscal analyst fOi each of the major employment and 
training programs. They told us that they tend to limit their attention to the budgets of 
agencies for which they are responsible. They said that they have difficulty keeping 
informed about the budgets of other, related programs. We heard similar comments from 
the Governor's Planning and Budget Office staff. In our view, some sort of mechanism is 
needed to coordinate the budget process for programs providing similar services to the same 
client populations. The current approach does not provide the Legislature or the Governor 
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with a means of weighing the benefits of increasing funding to individual employment and 
training programs. Instead, agencies have the opportunity to approach different committees 
for the funding they need to serve similar client groups. 
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Chapter III 
JTCC Faces Obstacles 
To Interagency Coordination 



The JTCC's Coordination Comn^ittee has done a good job identifying some of the 
problems with the state's fragmented and duplicative work force development system and 
they are now developing a number of new procedures to address them. While we believe 
that they have correctly identified the problems, we are concerned that their solutions are 
aimed more at the symptoms than at the cause of the problem. Instead, more attention 
should be given to resolving the natural conflicts between agencies that are the main barrier 
to coordination. These natural conflicts are the cause for the "turfism" for which the JTCC 
Coordination Committee has expressed concern. These conflicts have also made it difficult 
for agencies to agree on what the role and authority of the Job Training Coordinating 
Council should be. We believe that until these fundamental issues pertaining to power and 
authority are resolved, and until the unique roles and responsibilities of each agency are 
clarified, the JTCC's current efforts will only modestly improve coordination. In this 
chapter we describe the natural conflicts between agencies that seem to be causing the 
problems with the state's work force development programs. In the final chapter, we 
recommend an approach for resolving these conflicts. 



JTCC Is the Existing Mechanism 
For Statewide Coordination 

Federal law clearly indicates that the state Job Training Coordinating Council is the focal 
point for the coordination of federally-funded employment and training programs. For 
example, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) requires each state to create a JTCC 
consisting of leaders from government, business, labor, education and community-based 
organizations. They are to advise the Governor and the State Legislature on the condition of 
the state's job training and employment programs and to coordinate their activities. In 
addition, each of the statutes establishing other federal job training programs also requires 
that they coordinate their activities with the JTCC. Finally, the Utah Job Training 
Coordinating Act requires that all of the state's employment and training programs be 
coordinated at both the state level by the JTCC and at the local level by Private Industry 
Councils. 
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The Job Training Coordinating Council 

Is the Focal Point for interagency Coordination 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) of 1982 directs each state to establish a Job 
Training Coordinating Council having the responsibility to see that all employment, training 
and vocational education programs take an '^integrated, coherent and coordinated approach " 
to meet the state's work force development needs. The extent to which programs will be 
integrated and what mechanisms will be used to coordinate them is largely left up to each 
JTCC to decide. However, the act does not give the JTCC any direct authority over 
individual job training and employment programs except for a few programs directly funded 
by the JTPA act. The JTCC only serves as a forum for all of the interest groups to come 
together and decide how they will coordinate their efforts. Whether or not they actually do 
this depends on the support the JTCC receives from the Governor and the willingness of 
individual agencies and interest groups to work together. 

One way the JTCC promotes coordination is by preparing a Governor's Coordination and 
Special Services Plan (Governor's Plan) every two years. The JTPA requires that this plan 
serve as a guide for coordinating all of the state's employment, training and vocational 
education programs. The plan must contain the state's work force development goals and 
objectives. In addition, the plan must identify "coordination criteria" that should be used as 
standards for determining whether each individual program is consistent with the goals and 
objectives of the Governor's Plan. The law requires that this plan be approved by the 
Governor in order to ensure that it reflects his strategy for addressing the state's work force 
development needs. 

JTPA also requires the JTCC to report to the Governor and to the Legislature on the 
"relevancy and effectiveness of the employment and training and related service delivery 
systems in the State." In addition, the JTCC is required to review the plans of service for 
each program to make sure that they comply with the goals, objectives and coordination 
criteria in the Governor's Plan. However, the JTCC has no formal authority to require 
agencies to coordinate their programs. Whether or not agencies comply with the 
Coordination Plan depends on the goodwill of the agencies. When agencies disagree on how 
to coordinate it is up to the Governor to resolve the dispute. 

Federal Laws Require Agencies to Coordinate 
Their Federal Programs with the JTCC 

In the past, each federal statute establishing a major employment and training program 
also requires that the program coordinate its activities with the JTCC. This suggests that it 
was the intent of Congress that each employment, training, and vocational education program 
would be coordinated with other employment and training programs and that they would not 
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operate independently. For example, the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills program of the 
Department of Human Services was established by the federal Family Support Act of 1988 
which states: 

77?^ governor of each State shall assure that program activities under this part 
are coordinated in that State with programs operated under the Job Training 
Partnership Act and with any other relevant employment, training, and 
education programs available in that State, Appropriate components of the 
State's plan developed under section 482(a)(1) which relate to job training and 
work preparation shall be consistent with the coordination criteria specified in 
the governor's coordination and special service plan required under section 
121 of the Job Training Partnership Act, 

The State plan so developed shall be submitted to the State job training 
coordinating council not less than 60 days before its submission to the 
Secretary, for the purpose of review and comment by the council. 

Similar language is found in other federally-funded programs such as the vocational 
education programs created under the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, the 
Employment service (Job Service) created through the Wagner Peyser Act, and the Adult 
Education Programs funded through the National Literacy Act. Like the Family Support 
Act, these statutes require each program to be operated in a manner consistent with the 
Governor's Plan prepared by the JTCC. 

Private Industry Councils Oversee Local Coordination 

JTPA also recognizes a need to have local coordination of all work force development 
activities. For this reason, the act creates Private Industry Councils (PICs) which are the 
local equivalent of the JTCC. In Utah, the Governor has designated nine service delivery 
areas or regions (see map on Appendix page B-1), each with its own PIC. Like the JTCC, 
the PICs have a twofold responsibility of (1) providing local oversight for the job training 
programs funded directly by JTPA and (2) coordinating all job training activities within the 
area. So that the PICs can carry out these responsibilities, the State Job Training 
Coordination Act (Utah Code 9-2-1108) requires the following: 

A private industry council shall fiinction within each service delivery area to 
provide policy guidance and oversight for programs delivered under the Job 
Training Partnership Act and to coordinate all job training programs operating 
within the area. Specific functions include: 

(1) preparing the local job training plan; 

(2) reviewing plans and operations of other agencies involved in job 
training or placement activities; 
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(3) determining administrative structure and selecting administrative, 
training, and other service providers; 

(4) providing program oversight; , . - « . 

(5) assessing needs and problems in the labor market; 

(6) determining services to be provided; 

(7) assisting in economic development efforts for the purpose of creating 
new jobs in the area; 

(8) coordinating agencies involved in job training and placement activities; 
and 

(9) monitoring and evaluating performance of the job training system within 
the area. 

This statute gives local leaucrs from business, government, and educational institutions 
the opportunity to sit on the Private Industry Council and assemble a strategy tailored for the 
work force development needs of that region. However, as with the JTCC, the effectiveness 
of a PIC largely depends on the willingness of local government officials, the managers of 
local state agencies, and local business leaders to participate on that council and to coordinate 
their individual programs with the local job training plan. 



After Years of Difficulty, 
The JTCC Has Recently Made Progress 

After years of not being able to agree on how to coordinate the state's employment and 
training programs, JTCC members are now working very hard to improve interagency 
coordination. Historically, JTCC members have not been able to resolve a number of issues 
relating to how the state's employment and training programs should interact. As a result, the 
Governor's coordination plan has traditionally contained only vague and general goals and 
objectives that have not provided agencies with much guidance as to how they should 
coordinate their programs. In addition, questions about the role of the PICs and their 
authority to oversee local coordination have made it difficult for them to perform many of 
their responsibilities. However, JTCC members have recently shown a dramatic 
improvement in their willingness to discuss coordination issues. They have drafted a fairly 
specific Governor's Coordination Plan, and they are attempting to develop several new 
coordination procedures. 
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For Years The JTCC Has 

Not Focused On Program Coordination 

Historically, the JTCC and the PICs have focused most of their attention on the programs 
and services funded directly by the JTPA, not on statewide coordination issues. Until this 
year, the Governor's Plan has not provided a clear statement of the goals and objectives for a 
coherent employment and training system. In addition, the coordination criteria have either 
been too vague or have not addressed statewide coordination issues. As a result, in the 10 
years since the council was created the JTCC has made little progress toward the "consistent, 
integrated, and coordinated approach" to employment and training envisioned by the Job 
Training Partnership Act. 

The lack of clear coordination goals and criteria has made it difficult for the JTCC to 
review the plans and operations of each employment and training program and give 
comments to the Governor and Legislature as to how work force development can be 
improved. In 1989, a Division Director within the Department of Community and 
Economic Development said that this was largely the cause of the state's fragmented work 
force development system. He said: 

/ believe that the review and advisory responsibilities of the JTCC are not 
being accomplished. , . Consequently, it appears that the lack of review and 
coordination of these many federal and state programs by a recognized state 
coordinating council results in what appears to me to be a complex and oft- 
times competing delivery system to the intended industry and/or individual. 
Further, many experiences have demonstrated to me that the resulting impact 
upon individuals and industries is frustrating and not fully productive. 

For several years, those who sit on the JTCC have not been able to agree on what the 
exact role of the JTCC should be. Several members of the JTCC and the support staff to 
that council told us that until recently the JTCC has felt that its primary responsibility was to 
oversee the programs funded directly by the JTPA and that they considered other programs 
only insofar as they dealt with the client groups being served by the JTPA program. 

Private industry Councils Have Not Coordinated 
Local Employment and Training Programs 

The Private Industry Councils have also had difficulty coordinating programs at the local 
level because local agencies are subjected to a number of competing oversight bodies. The 
State Job Training Coordination Act (Utah Code 9-2-1101) rex}uires PICs to "coordinate all 
job training programs operating within the area. " However, each of those job training 
programs has its own separate advisory council to oversee its activities. In addition, each 
program must adhere to the program rules and service plan of its own state agency. As a 
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result, each program finds it difficult to respond to a number of different advisory groups at 
once. This is particularly difficult if the advice of the PICs conflicts with a program's state 
plan or the advice of its own advisory council. 

Because local agencies are reluctant to follow the advice of the PICs, many PICs have 
not tried to address the problem of local coordination. Instead, they have limited their 
attention to the services and programs funded directly by JTPA, which is only a small part of 
the entire work force development system. As a result, many of the responsibilities given to 
the PICs by the Utah Job Training Coordination Act are not being performed. For example, 
PICs are not fulfilling their responsibility 7o coordinate all job training programs operating 
within the area" by "reviewing plans and operations of other agencies involved in job 
training or placement activities" as required by the State Act. Figure VI shows that the PICs 
reviewed the plans of only a few agencies in 1992. 



Figure VI 

Agency Plans Reviewed by Private Industry Councils in 1992 


Service Delivery 
Area 


Job 
Service 


Vocational 
Education 


Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


DHS 

Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills (JOBS) 


Bear River 


Yes' 


No 


No 


No 


Central 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Davis 


Yes' 


No 


No 


No 


Mountainland 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Wasatch South 


Yes' 


No 


No 


No 


Southeast 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Southwest 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Uintah Basin 


Yes' 


No 


No 


No 


Weber Morgan 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


/ No budget data were provided, only a general description of their activities 



The Job Service Centers have a good record of submitting their plans of service to the 
PICs because they are required to have PIC approval before submitting their plan to the 
Department of Labor. However, several PIC directors expressed concern that even those 
reviews need to be more thorough. Some local PIC directors pointed out that the local Job 
Service Centers often ask PICs to approve Job Service plans without the financial information 
that goes with the plan. As a result, when PIC members review the Job Service plans they 
have difficulty understanding spending priorities. In addition, several PIC members are 
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concerned that they are often asked to approve Job Service plans within days of the deadline 
for their submission to the Department of Labor. This does not give them enough time to 
carefully review the plans. Some PIC directors also pointed out that they are sometimes 
criticized or ignored when they have suggested ways to improve Job Service plans. 

The JTCC Has Recently Worked Hard to Improve Coordination 

After years of making little progress, the JTCC has recently made interagency 
coordination a top priority. We view this as a very positive sign that agencies are becoming 
serious about improving coordination and reducing duplication. In May 1992, the JTCC 
drafted a Governor's Plan for the first time that provides a list of areas to address to improve 
statewide coordination. The plan also identifies specific goals and objectives for resolving 
those issues. In addition, a coordinating committee was formed to find ways of 
accomplishing each goal. That committee then formed several task force groups to find 
ways to resolve some of the coordination issues. 

A Coordination Committee Identified the Barriers to Coordination. The dramatic 
improvement in the latest Governor's Plan can be attributed to the work of the Coordination 
Subcommittee of the JTCC. In late 1990, a Coordination Committee was given the 
responsibility to identify the barriers to statewide program coordination. To do this, the 
committee held meetings in several of the state's service delivery areas. Representatives 
from JTPA, Job Service, Human Services, Public and Higher Education, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation were each asked to identify reasons why it has been difficult for them to 
coordinate with other programs. The feedback received at these meetings was the basis for 
the list of "Areas to Address for Improving Statewide Coordination" which is included as 
Figure III (page 15) in this report. 

This list of "Areas to Address For Improving Statewide Coordination" was used to 
formulate the goals and objectives identified in the latest Governor's Plan. Unlike those in 
previous plans, the goals and objectives are clearly stated and are aimed at specific problems 
facing the state's employment and training system. In addition, the plan also contains criteria 
that can be used to evaluate whether agencies' individual plans are consistent with the goals 
in the Governor's Plan. These criteria are much more specific than those of previous plans. 
For the first time, they give agencies clear guidelines for bringing their programs into 
compliance with the Governor's Plan. 

The Coordination Committee Formed Task Force Groups, Set Standards. 

The Coordination Committee has done two things to encourage agencies to meet the goals 
and objectives in the Governor's Plan. First, they formed several state-level task force 
groups that were asked to develop approaches to resolve several of the key coordination 
issues. Second, they established coordination standards and offered financial incentives to 
service delivery areas that develop and implement a coordinated approach in one of four key 
areas by July 1992. Unfortunately, each of the task force groups was asked to address 
procedural issues first and left many of the fundamental policy issues unresolved. 
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Task force groups were asked to address three specific coordination issues identified in 
the Governor's Plan. Specifically, the task force groups were assigned to (1) develop a 
coordinated client-centered method of case management that eliminates as much duplication 
as possible, (2) examine areas of unnecessary duplication of assessment for clients seeking 
employment and training services and (3) review job development and placement activities 
of each agency and recommend a process to ensure that all clients are placed in jobs 
effectively, and that agencies receive appropriate placement credits. 

To encourage each service delivery area to develop and implement processes on their 
own, a set of standards was established for each of the following four areas: 

a. Implementation of a common intake and eligibility determination 
process; 

b. Implementation of a unified assessment approach; 

c. Implementation of a coordinated case management system; 

d. Implementation of a unified job development and placement process. 

The service delivery areas are being encouraged to develop their own approach to each of 
the above processes and have been offered a financial incentive for meeting the JTCC's 
standards for one or more of the processes by July 15, 1993. The financial incentives come 
from the state's JTPA allocation and will be divided among those service delivery areas 
meeting the state's coordination goals. 

Interagency Conflicts Discourage 
People From Working Together 

We are encouraged that the agencies represented on the JTCC have shown a great interest 
in improving interagency coordination. However, we believe their efforts will not produce 
the dramatic improvements needed because they are not addressing the interagency conflicts 
that have prevented cooperation in the past. For years the social, organizational and 
political differences among agencies have been a source of conflict and a major barrier to 
cooperation. Because of the environment in which they operate, it is only natural for state 
employees to show a greater commitment to their own programs and agencies than to the 
broader interests of the local community and the clients they serve. There is no incentive to 
coordinate even if it might benefit the community, because such efforts usually threaten the 
independence of each agency. 

We did find a few regions of the state in which agency staff have a great commitment to 
the local business community and the individual clients they serve and are willing to adjust 
their own programs if it benefits their clients. This shows that coordination is possible if 
local agency managers are willing to set aside their natural differences and resist the 
pressures on them not to coordinate. 
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Staff Want to Preserve the Unique Features of their Own Programs 

Program managers at all levels tend to have a great deal of pride in the accomplishments 
of their own programs and tend to be skeptical of another agency's ability to ser^e those 
groups who they consider to be their clients. In addition, each agency rewards its managers 
for effective oversight of individual programs but not for coordinating with other agencies 
As a result, when someone proposes a way to combine the resources from several agencies 
in order to improve client services and reduce duplication, agency managers are extremely 
reluctant to participate because it might dramatically change the way they operate their 
programs. Many of these proposals can also seem threatening to the integrity and the 
continuation of funding for the existing programs as well as to the ability of each agency 
manager to make sure his or her program continues to operate effectively. 

We found that the conflict between the agencies is especially intense in regions in which 
one or more agencies have put together what they believe to be very good programs For 
example, there are some regions in which the vocational education institutions under the 
direction of the Regional Vocational-Technical Planning and Coordination Council have 
created some excellent training programs. They are extremely reluctant to allow the Private 
Industry Council to offer them advice because they already have their own council of 
business advisors. In addition, many of the PIC .-.members do not have a good understanding 
ot all of the rules, regulations and procedures associated with the programs sponsored by 
other state agencies. Some of the managers of the other programs expressed a reluctance to 
follow the direction of their PIC because they did not believe the PIC members represented 
the local business community. For example, in some areas the PICs have council members 
who are retired, who do not have a background in business or who do not work for one of 
the major employers in the area. 

Agency Staff Have Differing Backgrounds and Affiliations 

The conflicts between agencies can also be attributed to the different backgrounds of the 
people who are responsible for each program. The state's work force development system 
bnngs people from several different institutions together. These agencies, each with its own 
value system and culture, are trying to address some of the same problems in their own way 
For example, the JTPA programs are sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor and are 
administered by the Utah Department of Community and Economic Development 
Employees within these institutions have backgrounds in business, economic development and 
labor. They have their own philosophy about how to help people get the skills they need to 
obtain a quality job. On the other hand, the employees of the Department of Human 
Services have expertise in social work. They view employment and training programs 
mainly as a means of helping the disadvantaged become self-sufficient. As human services 
specialists they are less attuned to the needs of the business community than are the 
employees from the Department of Community and Economic Development. 
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The state's education system is yet another distinct institution with its own philosophy 
about how to achieve a better educated and better trained work force. Many educators 
believe they have the primary responsibility to help people get the skills they need to obtain 
quality jobs They view many of the job training programs of other agencies as an 
encroachment into a matter that is mainly the responsibility of the education system. From 
their perspective, the education system is the place where people go to obtam the traming 
they need For this reason, many educators believe they should oversee the state's work 
force development efforts and that the other agencies should only be responsible for 
providing the funding for their clients. 

Each agency is also closely affiliated with a federal agency providing the major source of 
funding for job training programs. As a result. Human Services agencies and educational 
institutions look to the U.S. Department of Human Services and the U.S. Department ot 
Education respectively for their direction and guidance. They are reluctant to become 
involved in a coordinated effort guided by the PICs and the JTCC because they are viewed as 
extensions of the U.S. Department of Labor. Because of their affiliations with other federal 
agencies it is easy for the education community and the Human Services agencies to 
perceive' the JTCC and the PICs as outside groups having different goals and objectives from 
their own. 

Some Question the Authority of the JTCC, PICs 

Conflicting interpretations of federal and state statutes have also made it difficult for the 
JTCC and the PICs to fulfill their responsibilities. Many state and federal laws appear to 
give the JTCC the responsibility to coordinate the activities of all of the state's work force 
development programs. However, many disagree over how these statutes relate to other laws 
addressing the governance of individual programs. In addition, there is disagreement over 
the scope of the responsibilities of the JTCC and the PICs as defined by the Job Training 
Partnership Act and the Utah Job Training Coordination Act. 

Conflicting Roles of the JTCC and the State Board of Vocational Education. There 
is a dispute over how to distinguish the responsibilities of the JTCC from those of the State 
Board of Vocational Education. Some believe there is a conflict between the federal and 
state laws regarding this matter. They maintain that the Utah State Constitution and the 
Utah Code give the Board of Education, not the JTCC, sole responsibility for the 
coordination of vocational education programs. Specifically, the Utah State Constitution 
Article X section 3 indicates that "(he general control and supervision of the public education 
system shall he vested in a State Board of Education. " The State Board of Education also 
functions as the State Board for Vocational Education. In their latest master plan for 
vocational education, they maintain that the Utah Code Title 53A, Chapter 15 establishes 
that "ne State Board for Vocational Education has a primary role in the overall 
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coordination and funding of vocational-technical program in the state of Utah. " Some 
members of the education community use these statutes to argue that the vocational education 
system should be governed independently of any outside agencies. 

On the other hand, others believe the Job Training Partnership Act calls for broad 
leadership from the JTCC. The act requires the nQC to identify the ''goals and objectives 
for job training and placement programs within the stale... " and ''establish criteria for 
coordinating activities under this Act with... vocational education agencies...'' as well as 
"assess the extent to which employment and training, vocational education... represents a 
consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach to meeting such needs; ... 

Confusion Over the Scope of the ResponsibiUties of the JTCC and PICs* There are 
also some who question the authority of the JTCC and the PICs to coordinate employment 
and training programs aimed at the general population. They argue that the JTCC and the 
PICs are responsible only for those programs offered to clients who are directly eligible for 
JTPA services. JTPA pays for job training and employment programs aimed at several 
specific client populations who have "barriers to employment." Some argue that the 
responsibility of the JTCC should likewise focus its coordination efforts at programs for 
those special populations. In addition, where the Utah statute gives PICs the responsibility to 
"coordinate all job training programs operating within the area, " some believe that the 
intent of the statute was that the coordination efforts only extend to employment and training 
programs offered to JTPA-eligible clients. 

Many within the JTPA system argue that the statute gives the PICs the responsibility to 
plan and coordinate all state employment and training activities offered to the public in 
general. They believe the partnership between public and private sectors is necessary to 
improve the skill levels of the entire labor force, not just those who might be put in a special 
category. In their view, the JTPA system was created to bring all the different groups 
together so the problem of worker training could be addressed from a broad perspective. 

We found that the JTCC's inability to resolve this issue has been a major obstacle to 
coordination. JTCC members spent a lot of time and energy debating the role of the JTCC 
and the PICs. In our view, this is a fundamental policy issue that must be resolved before 
other coordination issues are addressed. 

There are Many Practical Reasons Why Coordination is Difficult 

Even if agencies wanted to increase coordination, there are several practical reasons why 
it would be difficult. Each agency has its own operating practices that are difficult to 
combine with those of other agencies. These include different federal regulations, reporting 
requirements, reporting periods, definitions, computer systems, planning cycles and client 
eligibility standards. For some managers, difficulty in sorting out these differences 
outweighs the benefits of coordination. 
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Because many job training programs are funded by the federal government, they come 
with a host of program rules, reporting requirements, audit standards and client eligibility 
rules that must be observed in order to maintain funding. Federal auditors do not cnticize 
agencies for their lack of coordination with other programs or for duplicating the services of 
another agency. Instead they focus their attention on an agency's compliance with the many 
operational regulations that come with each program. Agency directors believe this could 
present a tremendous risk to any agency considering a combined effort with another agency. 
For example. Human Services might consider subcontracting the job placement and training 
functions of the JOBS program to the Department of Employment Security's Job Service 
Program. However, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services would hold Utah's 
Department of Human Service accountable for an audit exception, not the Department of 
Employment Security. Many state officials are very reluctant to combine their programs 
because they are concerned that it might put them at risk of an audit exception. 

Joint planning is also difficult because some agencies have different planning cycles and 
different regional boundaries. Agencies often have to submit their annual plans of service to 
their respective federal agencies at varying times of the year. This can complicate the 
coordination of local planning. The layout of the regional boundaries also complicates the 
planning process because some agencies do not have matching regional boundaries. For 
example. Human Services regions encompass portions of several JTPA service delivery 
areas. These are shown in Appendix B. 



The Fundamental Policy Issues 
Need to be Addressed 

Unless the JTCC resolves the interagency conflicts described in the previous section, it 
will not be able to fulfill its legal mandate to coordinate the state's work force development 
system. Currently the JTCC is trying to address these issues by developing a number of nev 
procedures. In our opinion, this will only produce small improvements in the way agencies 
interact. If, however, the stale is to achieve a high'y effective work force development 
system that can focus on the needs of the business community and on the needs of 
individuals, it should address several fundamental policy issues regarding the mission and 
mandate of the state's work force development system. The state must decide who has the 
power and authority to see that the state's work force development goals are met. 

The Absence of Clear Answers to the Fundamental Policy Issues 
Has Been An Obstacle to Change 

Thr reason it is essential first to clarify the goals and power issues was demonstrated by 
the efforts of the case management task force established by the Coordination Committee of 
the JTCC. The task force was asked to identify a "client centered" approach to case 
management and eliminate the duplication existing among agencies. Although they 
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considered some highly innovative approaches that could achieve those goals, they chose to 
recommend a much less effective alternative because it would preserve the exi^^ting agency 
structures. 

The case management task force was asked to develop a unified 'client-centered' method 
of case management for all human development programs which eliminates as much 
duplication as possible. " As reported in Chapter I, we currently have a system that can be 
very frustrating to clients and businesses because several different agencies have their own 
case management systems. Clients needing a wide range of services are required to go to 
more than one agency. Because a single agency may not have the resources to cover a 
client's full cost of training, they may have to refer the client to another agency for 
additional assistance. This can to be very frustrating to clients. 

The task force considered one highly innovative approach to case management developed 
by the Center for Human Resources of Brandeis University. Many consider this "one-stop 
shopping" system to be the most client-centered approach and one that could dramatically 
reduce duplication. Under this system, a number of interagency agreements would be made 
to allow case managers to function as the single access point for a wide range of programs 
and services. The single case manager could draw from a variety of different programs and 
resources to meet a client's unique set of needs. Case managers from several different 
agencies told us that they would like the state to adopt a one-stop approach because they feel 
it would dramatically improve client services. 

The task force, however, chose not to recommend a one-stop case management system 
because they felt it would be too disruptive to the existing organizational structure. An 
interim report of the case management task force states that: 

The task force determined early on that recommendations would be based on 
existing logistical and regulatory requirements of the various employment and 
training programs. It would be impractical at this time to propose 
recommendations for models such as one-stop shopping or co-location. 
Instead, the proposed recommendations and action plans are based on existing 
program operations and locations. 

In other words, the concept of one-stop shopping was, in fact, recognized as a client 
centered approach that could reduce duplication. However, in the face of the interagency 
conflicts that exist, this was not considered to be a viable option. 

The task force chose, instead, to recommend the creation of another tier of coordination 
committees in each service delivery area. Case managers from different agencies would be 
required to meet together on a monthly basis and discuss the needs of their common clients. 
The task force admitted that this approach has a number of drawbacks including that it 
"creates another level of bureaucracy: requires more meetings to attend; [and] takes the case 
manager away from his or her duties. " But it was considered the best alternative because it 
would preserve the '^existing program operations and locations. " 
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In our opinion, the need to preserve the organizational structure is a natural consequence 
of the political environment in which agencies operate. We cannot expect local agencies to 
resolve these conflicts among themselves because they feel they have a responsibility to 
protect the interests of their own agencies. If the goal of the state is to move toward a more 
integrated approach to work force development, state policymakers must change the incentive 
system inherent to the political environment in which agencies operate. 

We found a few regions in the state in which agency staff have been able to set aside the 
interagency conflicts described in this chapter. Many of these areas have started to move 
toward the one-stop shopping approach. In St, George, for example, those who administer 
Job Service, JTPA, and Human Services programs have completely integrated the case 
management portion of their employment and training programs. The case managers at the 
local Job Service Centers administer all the services offered through three different federal 
programs and one state program, Lx)cal agency administrators in that region told us that they 
have a shortage of funds and that it did not make sense to them to have several different 
agencies providing case management services when one agency can provide those services. 
They claim it reduces program costs and prevents people from having to travel all over town 
to contact different agencies. In our opinion, the reason agencies in St. George have been 
able to develop this innovative approach to clients services is that they have been able to set 
aside the tendency to put the interests of their own agency first. Instead, they have a great 
sense of community and feel that they have an obligation to provide St, George clients and 
businesses with the most efficient employment and training program possible. 

The Problems Must Be Addressed at a Higher Policy Level 

The reason the JTCC continues to struggle with the problem of interagency coordination 
is that they have tried to address it as a problem that could be resolved at the organizational 
level by developing a few new procedures, forming more coordination committees and 
increasing the flow of information between agencies. They have not recognized this as a 
higher policy-level problem that has to do with power and fundamental political conflicts that 
encourage agencies to maintain the independence of their programs. For this reason, we do 
not believe that an "integrated, coherent, and coordinated approach" to work force 
development can be achieved by the JTCC's current efforts. Because they have not resolved 
the interagency conflicts, their efforts will only moderately improve coordination and provide 
a small reduction in the duplication of services. 

Rather than address this problem at the organizational and procedural level, we 
recommend that it be viewed as a problem of (1) not having a clearly defined mission and 
mandate for a state work force development system and (2) not clearly defining how the 
roles and responsibilities of the each agency differs from the others providing employment 
and training services. Only after these issues are resolved can the state make a rational 
decision regarding what kinds of organizations and procedures should be used to achieve its 
goals. In the following chapter we provide a more detailed description of these issues and 
recommend a strategic planning process that will help the state resolve them. We believe 
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that unless these issues are resolved, the interagency conflicts described earlier in this chapter 
will continue to prevent the JTCC and the PICs from fulfilling their mandate to coordinate 
the state's work force development system. 
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Chapter IV 
Utah Needs a Strategic Plan 
For Work Force Development 



If the Governor and the State Legislature want to improve the coordination of the state's 
work force development system, they need to resolve the issues pertaining to power and 
politics. It is incorrect to assume that the state's work force development problems can be 
solved through organizational changes alone. It is the political environment in which these 
programs operate that has caused the fragmentation and duplication we observe in the 
system. For this reason it is unfair to place blame on the agencies or the state employees 
who try to operate within the system. They are only responding to the institutional and 
political environment in which they work. 

Previous efforts to improve coordination have not succeeded because policymakers did 
not address the most fundamental issues relating to power and politics facing ^he system. 
Instead, they have recommended organizational changes to improve coordination and reduce 
duplication. However, these solutions were not acted on because they were not consistent 
with the political reality in which these agencies operate. 

The Governor and the Legislature need to recognize that the causes of fragmentation and 
duplication are the power and political forces driving the state's work force development 
system. If they want to create an integrated, coherent and coordinated approach to work 
force development, they must address these issues first. We recommend that this be done by 
appointing a senior level task lurce to conduct a strategic planning process for work force 
development. In this chapter we describe a process that has been recommended by experts in 
strategic planning for the public sector. It is the same type of process that a number of other 
states have used to reevaluate their work force development systems. For example, this 
chapter describes the strategic planning effort conducted by New Jersey and some of the 
changes that were made in that state. 



The Fundamental Policy Issues 
Must Be Addressed First 

While we applaud their commitment to solve some tough problems, we are concerned 
that the JTCC's recent efforts will only achieve a modest improvement to a system needing 
fundamental reform. For the past two years, the JTCC has addressed the problem of 
coordinating the state's work force development system by focusing on operational issues. 
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However, we believe the new coordination procedures do not go far enough. We are also 
concerned that as turnover occurs among department heads, local managers and staff it will 
be difficult for agencies to remain committed to these reforms. 

Instead of tinkering with new coordination procedures, we believe a fundamental 
reevaluation of the state's work force development system is needed. This will require that 
the state begin by addressing the fundamental policy questions regarding the mission and 
mandate of each agency. This will require a reevaluation of the state's broad goals and 
objectives for its work force development system. Then decisions must be made regarding 
who will be given the power and authority to see that those goals are met. Clarifying these 
issues will help alleviate the conflicts between agencies described in the previous chapter. 

After the issues of mission and power have been resolved, then state policymakers will be 
in a better position to make decisions regarding which organizational structure and 
procedures would be most useful in achieving that mission. In the past, it has been at this 
operational level that the JTCC has focused most of its attention. Perhaps they have not felt 
that they have the authority to address issues of mission and power. One final set of issues, 
pertaining to allocation of resources, should be resolved last. 

State's Overall Goals and Objectives 

For Work Force Development Need Clarification 

Before anything else, the Governor and the State Legislature need to ensure that the goals 
and objectives for the state's work force development system are clearly defined. 
The JTCC has pointed out that the lack of clearly defined goals for a statewide work force 
development system has been an obstacle to coordination. In Figure III on page 15 the 
JTCC states that "Unclear agency /program role definitions, " "Confusion between program 
objectives, " and "Several coordinating bodies with similar missions" are areas needing to be 
addressed in order to improve statewide coordination. Specifically, they point out that there 
is some confusion whether their goal is to ''place a client on a job as soon as possible, do 
more in-depth assessment, for toj provide longer term training, " Certainly, if agencies are 
unsure what their goals and objectives are, it is difficult for them to know how to develop 
successful programs to accomplish those goals. In addition, if there is confusion regarding 
the different responsibilities of various oversight councils, such confusion needs to be cleared 
up if they are to function effectively. In our opinion, these issues must be clarified first. 

Issues Pertaining to Power and Authority Must Be Resolved 

After the state has clarified the goals and objectives for its work force development 
system, decisions must be made regarding who has the power and authority to see that these 
goals are carried out. Currently, there are several different advisory councils and oversight 
boards that have overlapping responsibilities. At the state level, there is the Job Training 
Coordinating Council, The Board of Vocational Education, the Board of Regents and the 
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Employment Security Advisory Council. At the local level, there is the Job Service 
Employer Committee, the Private Industry Council, the Regional Vocational-Technical 
Planning and Coordinating Committee, and the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Advisory 
Councils as well as a number of other special advisory councils. Because it is unclear how 
the roles and resf)onsibilities of each agency and advisory council differ from those of other 
agencies, it has been difficult for them to get passed "turT issues in order to develop a 
unified strategy for work force development and to oversee the activities for which they have 
overlapping responsibilities. In addition, policymakers need to decide who will be given the 
authority to monitor the effectiveness of the state's entire work force development system and 
to determine whether the state's overall goals and objectives are being met. 

Should Oversight be Centralized or Should There Be Multiple Councils? State 
policymakers must decide whether to consolidate the governance of the state's work force 
development system or whether the state should continue to use a decentralized approach. 
The Department of Community and Economic Development has recommended that the state 
create a Human Resource Investment Council. Depending on how such a council is created, 
this could be a viable solution to the current problems of power and politics. However, the 
state would have to clearly identify how the responsibilities of that council would relate to 
the jurisdiction and authority of the individual department boards and program advisory 
councils. For example, would a Human Resource Investment Council replace the existing 
boards or would they act as subcommittees to the HRIC? Alternatively, the state may want 
to work within existing statutes and try to continue to improve coordination through the 
JTCC. If this approach is used, more needs to be done to define the unique role and 
responsibility of each council. 

Can the System Be Made Accountable for Achieving State Goals? Evaluating the 
performance of the work force development system is another fundamental governance issue 
that must be resolved eariy in the process. There is currently no unified set of performance 
standards to show how effective state agencies are at helping their clients obtain quality jobs, 
improve their quality of life or get out of poverty. For this reason, policymakers must not 
only resolve the questions relating to who will govern the system but also those relating to 
who will monitor the system's progress toward achieving its mission and goals. 

Structural Issues Relate to Organization and Procedure 

After the slate has defined its work force development goals and has resolved governance 
issues, it will then be appropriate to consider all of the organizational changes and new 
coordination procedures that have been proposed over the years. In addition, the state 
should consider a number of innovative approaches that are being developed in other states. 
There may be a wide range of organizational structures that could be used to achieve the 
slate's work force development goals. Which of these structures, if any, is adopted will 
depend on how the issues regarding mission and power are resolved. 
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The challenge is to develop organizational structures and procedures flexible enough to 
adapt to a changing business environment and that meet the needs of individual clients in 
need of employment and training services. For this reason, it may be prudent to allow local 
oversight bodies the flexibility to adapt the local organizations to their unique local needs. 

Resource Issues Should Be Addressed Last 

Once all of the other policy issues are resolved, it will be necessary to address issues 
regarding the allocation of resources. There are some who believe this is the primary issue 
facing the state's work force development system. We have been approached by many state 
employees who have suggested that the best solution to the state's work force development 
problems would be for the State Legislature to increase the funding for such programs. 
However, we believe a major funding increase would be unwise until the goals and 
objectives of each program are clearly defined, until the oversight and power issues are 
resolved, and until a well-organized system is in place to see that those funds are spent 
efficiently. 

The Ingredients of a Successful 
Strategic Planning Effort 

Once we have committed ourselves to addressing the fundamental policy issues first, we 
must then agree on a process to actually resolve them. We recommend that the state conduct 
the following strategic planning process that we have borrowed from John M. Bryson, an 
associate professor of planning and public affairs at the University of Minnesota. Several 
other states have already used a similar process to reevaluate their work force development 
systems. 

Initiate and Agree on a Strategic Planning Process 

The first step in the strategic planning process is to bring together the key decision 
makers and have them agree on the overall strategic planning process. It is important that 
the group recognizes the value of the strategic planning process and that they become 
committed to a plan of action for resolving a specific list of policy issues, otherwise the 
process can be diverted away from the primary policy issues. Normally, task force members 
will begin by drafting an initial agreement concerning the process they want to follow and 
the issues they want to address. In some cases, it may be helpful to hire an outside 
facilitator to act as an intermediary and manage the planning process. Participants should 
also commit to providing the necessary financial resources and staff support. 
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Develop a Common Vision of What the 

Work Force Development System Should Do for the State 



The literature on strategic planning and the experiences of other states suggest that one of 
the first steps in the strategic planning process should be to develop a vision of what the state 
wants to achieve in the area of worker training and employment. This vision serves as the 
foundation on which the state's strategic plan will be built. In order to formulate this vision 
state policymakers need to make a careful diagnosis of the problems within the state's 
economy and the labor force. In addition, if this is to be a system which is truly responsive 
to the needs of individuals and businesses, planners must identify the features of a customer- 
dnven work force development system. They should also evaluate how well the existing 
skills of individuals served by the system match the needs of employers. Then strategic 
planners must decide what kinds of employment and training services the state should offer 
After they have completed their analysis of state needs, strategic planners must then articulate 
a set of policy goals for the state's work force development system and the specific mission 
of each program and agency. 

Assess Opportunities, Threats, Strengths and Weaknesses 

The goals and objectives for the state's work force development system need to be 
considered in light of what is feasible in the environment in which the strategic plan must be 
earned out. For example, planners must evaluate the nature of the economy and whether the 
state has high unemployment or a labor shortage. In addition, social and technological trends 
could also have an impact on the state's ability ^o implement a strategic plan Finally 
strategic planners must find out what is legally possible with the existing state and federal 
laws and regulations accompanying each program. 

Evaluating these environmental factors is an important part of the initial strategic 
planning process. However, it must also be a part of the ongoing planning process for work 
force development. As conditions in that environment change, the system must be ready to 
take advantage of new opportunities and be aware of new threats. For example, a new 
federal administration may offer new opportunities for states to improve their work force 
development systems or it may inhibit reform by requiring states to conform to a new set of 
regulations. Strategic planners need to be aware of any changes the Clinton administration 
and Congress are considering. They must also find out whether the Clinton administration 
will continue the Bush administration's practice of granting waivers from federal rules to 
allow Utah to make the changes that would otherwise be prohibited by existing regulations. 

In addition to evaluating the external environment, strategic planners should assess the 
internal strengths and weaknesses of the state's own programs and agencies. To do this 
strategic planners should take an inventory of all of the different programs and resources 
currently devoted to work force development. They also need to have a basic understanding 
of the complex interrelationships between programs and funding flows to the service delivery 
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areas. They must consider the skill level of the employees of different slate agencies to 
perform the tasks required of them and the quality of the state's vocational education 
facilities. This analysis of the state's internal capabilities is necessary to ensure that the 
strategic plan is realistic, considering the resources the state has to offer its work force 
development system. A basic description of each of the state's work force development 
programs is provided in Appendix A. However, there may be additional state and local 

programs of which we are not informed. 9 



Resolve the Key Strategic Issues 

Once the strategic planners have determined what is feasible considering the external 
environment and the rate's internal resources, they must then identify and resolve the 
fundamental policy issues. This is perhaps the toughest, most controversial part of the 
strategic planning process. Among others, these include the power issues regarding who has 
the authority to see that the state's work force development goals are met and who is 
responsible for holding agencies accountable for their performance. During our review, we 
identified what we felt were the key strategic issues facing the state's work force 
development system. These are listed in Appendix C of this report. On September 9, 1992, 
we met with the directors of each of the departments offering employment, training, and 
vocational education services. That group agreed that the state must work toward resolving 
these issues. Those who conduct the strategic planning process should consider this list and 
add to it if necessary. 



Formulate Strategies to Achieve the Objectives 



Once the key strategic issues have been resolved, the strategic planners will be in the 
position to consider the different strategies which might be used to achieve its vision of a 
successful work force development system. The choice of strategies should be based on 
their vision of a successful work force development system, on their assessment of the 
external environment, on the internal strengths and weaknesses of the current delivery system 
and on their answers to the key strategic issues. The strategic planners will have a wide 
range of strategies from which to consider. Some have been offered by Utahns who have 
already studied interagency coordination. A number of federal agencies and national 
organizations have also made a number of other proposals that should be considered. Several 
other states are also in the process of implementing a number of new initiatives in work force 
development. The strategic planners should consider all of these options in light of the 
state's unique needs. 
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New Jersey: A Case Study of Strategic Planning 



The strategic planning process used by New Jersey serves as a useful model for other 
states contemplating their own strategic plan for work force development. The Governor of 
that state initiated a strategic planning process after his Job Training Coordinating Council 
released a report describing duplication and fragmentation of that state's work force 
development system. The Governor responded to that study by creating a strategic planning 
task force that was asked to conduct a planning process very similar to the one described 
above. We provide this as an example of how the strategic planning process has been 
carried out in another state. We do not want to imply that the outcome of this process and 
the recommendations made by the New Jersey Task Force would be appropriate for Utah, 



The Creation of a Strategic Planning Task Force 



Governor Thomas Kean formed a special task force with a mandate to "determine the 
optimum employment and training system for the future of New Jersey, " The task force was 
headed by the Governor's Chief of Policy and Planning and consisted of the Commissioners 
of Community Affairs, Human Services, Education, Higher Education, Commerce and 
Economic Development and Labor, The business community was represented by the 
Chairman of the JTCC who was also the Vice-President for Administration of Johnson and 
Johnson Inc. Specifically, the task force was asked to use the following guidelines: 



■ The system must provide access to appropriate education and training 
opportunities for all citizens, including the economically disadvantaged, so that 
they may prepare for changes in the state's economy; 

■ the system must be streamlined; 

m the business community must be a full partner in the design and operation of 
the system. 



Assessment of the State Work Force Development Environment 

In order to achieve the Governor's mandate, or vision of success, the task force examined 
three essential elements of the state's work force development system by: (1) assessing the 
supply of workers, (2) evaluating the scope and nature of the demand for workers, and (3) 
inventorying the state's existing work force development programs while evaluating their 
efficiency. The task force discovered that while the supply of workers was expected to 
decrease, the highest increase in the demand for jobs would be in professions requiring 
highly skilled labor. This suggested to the strategic planners that New Jersey would need to 
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dramatically increase the number of skilled workers in order to maintain the state's economic 
health. When they conducted an inventory of the state job training programs they found that 
New Jersey had 63 different programs spending over $300 million each year. Regarding the 
efficiency of those programs, the task force reported that ''New Jersey's current employment 
and training system, while sophisticated, complex and diverse, lacks sufficient coherence 
integration, and uniform effectiveness to be of maximum utility in preparing the state's work 
force for the jobs of the future, " 

Governor's Statement on Employment Policy 

To further clarify the goals and objectives of the state's work force development system, 
the task force issued a set of employment policies that was officially adopted by the 
Governor. It contained the following basic policies to guide the creation of the state's future 
work force development system: 

1. The employment and training system must be designed to promote the long- 
term economic independence of New Jersey's people. 

2. New Jersey's work force must be encouraged to invest in their own education 
and training. 

3. New Jersey's employment and training system must incorporate the full range 
of services our people need to become and remain employed. 

4. To achieve a more effective and coordinated employment and training system, 
state and local leadership of the system must be strengthened. 

5. New Jersey's employment and training system must be pursued as the common 
endeavor of the public and private sector. 

6. New Jersey's employment and training system must strive for excellence. 

The Task Force Addressed Power Issues 

After clarifying the state's work force development policies, the task force then addressed 
the issue of how to create a governance system that would oversee the implementation of the 
state's strategic plan. The task force recommended that a new state Employment and 
Training Commission be created to replace the Job Training CoOidinat^ng Council, They 
recommended that the Commission become a policy-making body that would have authority 
to examine ail parts of the state's employment and training system. It was also given the 
responsibility for developing a new set of standards for monitoring the performance of all 
programs within the state's employment and training system. The task force recommended 
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that the performance system focus on outcomes and the long-term impact of programs. The 
task force also called for common definitions and benchmarks that would be established 
across departments and programs. 

At the local level, the task force recommended expanding the responsibility of the Private 
Industry Councils so that they could function as a board of directors over local education, 
employment and training programs. They also recommended that the configuration of the 
PICs be redrawn in order to better reflect the different industrial regions of the state. 

Specific Strategies to Accomplish Work Force Development Goals 

Rather than create a new set of organizations and programs, the New Jersey task force 
recommended that the state attempt to improve the interaction among existing programs and 
services. The objective was to create a continuum of services that would "interrelate the 
range of disparate programs, services and supports that comprise the current employment 
system, " Specific strategies include: 

■ Make client eligibility transferable across programs; 

■ Eliminate current disincentives for enrolling in multiple programs; 

■ Create common intake and assessment methods across agencies; 

■ Insure collaborative planning with the economic development system; 

■ Establish coordinated service delivery as a local PIC priority; 

■ Empower the Governor's Employment and Training Commission with review 
and approval authority for all employment and training initiatives. 

Additional Initiatives By the Commission of Employment and Training 

Soon after the work force development task force released its report, the Governor 
created a Commission of Employment and Training as recommended. The development of 
new initiatives then became the responsibility of that commission. Two years later the 
commission introduced new legislation that was eventually adopted by the New Jersey 
Legislature. Some of the key features of this legislation are: 

1. The role of the private sector on the commission was strengthened. Private 
sector representatives are predominately chief executive officers and executive 
committee members of the state's largest corporations. 

2. The commission is responsible to review of all plans of service for the 
employment and training activities of all departments of state government. 
Private Industry Councils are given a similar review responsibility at the local 
level. 
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3. A market-based planning system which focuses on the development of 
competency-based labor market analysis to measure the skill 
workers and jobs. 

4. A local planning model that provides for substantive PIC involvement in all 
human resource development programs. 

5. Goal setting, performance standard development and oversight which includes 
multiple agencies. 

6. The Commission is given the flexibility to merge other employment and 
training councils and committees. 

The Private Industry Councils were also given the responsibility to develop new 
procedures as part of their planning process. Specifically, PICs were required to include, as 
part of their annual plans of service, statements on how they would coordinate each of the 
following areas: 

■ the marketing of local employment and training programs under the common 
identity of "Jobs New Jersey;" 

■ intake process; 

■ assessment; 

■ job search assistance and placement; y 

■ job development; and 

■ recruitment. 



Utah Needs to Conduct its Own 
Strategic Planning Process 

To be successful, the strategic planning process needs to have the support of the 
Governor and the State Legislature. It should also rely heavily on the input of the business 
community. The Governor should provide the political leadership to see that the strategic 
planning process is carried out and that the strategic issues are resolved. He can do this by 
creating a strategic planning task force of senior level government and business leaders. The 
Legislature can also support the process by providing their own input and by demonstrating 
an expectation that the planning effort will be completed. 
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The Process Needs the Support of The Governor 

The strategic planning process will not succeed unless it has strong support from the 
Governor. The Governor is the ultimate mediator of the power relationships in the 
executive branch. He should provide political leadership for his cabinet, the education 
leaders and the business community as they attempt to resolve the tough power issues that 
have been the source of conflict in the past. Every other state that has made major 
improvements to their work force development systems has done so under the strong 
leadership of a Governor who has taken personal interest in this issue. Unless state and local 
government, the education community and the business community recognize that the 
strategic plaiining process has been sanctioned by the Governor, they may be reluctant to 
support the results. 

The Governor Should Appoint a Strategic Planning Task Force 

We recommend that the Governor appoint a special task force to conduct a strategic 
planning process for work force development. It should consist of cabinet-level officials and 
leaders from the business community. Additional members could be selected from labor 
organizations or community-based organizations. Although each of these groups is already 
represented on the Job Training Coordinating Council, it would be unwise to give that body 
the responsibility for the strategic planning process because the authority of that council has 
been the subject of controversy in the past. However, many of the business representatives 
who currently serve on Private Industry Councils are very knowledgeable about the existing 
system. Appointing one or more members of that group to the task force might give that 
group an historical perspective of the state's work force development problems. 

Each agency which is asked to participate in the strategic planning process should be 
required to contribute a certain amount of staff and financial resources. Each agency should 
be required to devote one senior-level staff person to the task force to conduct research, 
compile data, and perform other support services as required. Each major federally funded 
employment and training program is appropriated funds for its administrative board. A 
portion of these funds from each program should be made available to finance the strategic 
planning effort. 

The task force should focus most of its attention on redefining the broad goals and 
objectives of the state's work force development system, resolving the strategic issues 
pertaining to oversight and control, and establishing performance standards. They may also 
choose to recommend specific strategies for achieving the state's broad work force 
development goals. If they follow the pattern taken by several other states, the task force 
would recommend the creation of a statewide oversight body such as a Human Resource 
Investment Council. If Utah's HRIC were to have a different composition than is required 
by the recent JTPA Amendments, the state would have to apply for a federal waiver similar 
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to those already obtained by several other states that have created HRICs. Such a council 
would eventually assume the role of overseeing the ongoing development of the work force 
development system, preparing an annual strategic plan, and addressing the issues regarding 
organization, process and budgets. 

The Legislature Should Also Support the Process 

Strong support from the Legislature is also important to a successful strategic planning 
process. To do this they should communicate their expectation that the strategic planning 
process will be completed and that the fundamental issues regarding power and politics will 
be resolved. They could do this by passing legislation directing the Governor to appoint a 
strategic planning task force and which appropriates funds for that process. The Legislature 
may also wish to include in that legislation its goals and objectives for the strategic planning 
process and identify a few general policy guidelines for the state's work force development 
system. It may also be appropriate to appoint a few Legislators to the strategic planning task 
force. The experience of other states has shown that participation by the State Legislature is 
important because aiiy statutory and budgetary reforms that may be proposed by the strategic 
planners will require support from the Legislature. Some of the states that have not 
involved the Legislature in this process have had difficulty getting some of their 
recommendations enacted into law. 

The Legislature also needs to reform its own procedures for addressing work force 
development programs and budgets. They should do this independently of the strategic 
planning process. They should either create a single set of standing and appropriations 
committees for work force development or develop another approach for ensuring that 
budgets and programs are reviewed in a consistent and coordinated manner. 



Input from the Private Sector is Needed 

Strong leadership from the private sector is an essential part of strategic planning for 
work force development. Business leaders must recognize that government and business 
share the problem of worker training and that the development and implementat'.on of an 
effective program for work force development must be a joint effort. Most employers 
recognize the seriousness of the problem of worker training but it may be difficult for them 
to stay involved in the time-consuming and frustrating process of government reform. For 
this reason, it is important to identify a few business leaders who have demonstrated an 
interest in work force development issues and ask them to participate in the strategic planning 
process. They should be given a status equal to the agency heads on the task force and other 
coordinating councils. 
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Recommendations: 



We recommend that the Governor appoint a strategic planning task force of 
high level government and business leaders to conduct the strategic planning 
process for work force development. 

We recommend that the Legislature support the strategic planning process and 
provide their input regarding the fundamental policy issues of work force 
development. They could do this by enacting legislation that creates ?. 
strategic planning task force, appropriates funds to support the strategic 
planning process, and provides general policy statements regarding the state's 
work force development efforts. 

We recommend that the Legislature coordinate the way it addresses the 
programs, policies, and budgets relating to work force development. 
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Appendix A 
Program Descriptions 

The following is unaudited information provided by the agencies. 
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Applied Technology Centers 
Utah State Office of Education 

"To help serve the vocational needs of the secondary students in 
the districts surrounding each center and to help meet tfie needs 
of adult students in the area. The centers assist students in 
obtaining a sense of commitment to a vocation as well as teach 
them the skills, knowledge, competencies, and attitudes 
necessary for effective and satisfying performance in a 
vocational field. " 

FY 1992 Expenditures FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$10,785,100 $12,185,000 Uniform School Fund 

1,542,200 1,636,500 Dedicated Credits 

1,618,200 2,218,200 Minimum School Program 

"729,400 731 , 100 Trans, from High Schools 

1.^95.600 503.500 Other 

$16,270,500 $17,274,300 ^5 

In addition to the above direct appropriations, the ATCs receive funding from 
the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Funds and Custom Fit Program funds through 
the State Office of Education. 
Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Secondary education students in the districts surrounding each center and adult 
students in the area. 
Number of Clients Served in 1992: Comparable data is not available. 
Description of the Clients Served: 

23% of ATC enrollments were secondary students. The remaining 77% were adults 
Services Provided: 

The following were some of the larger programs offered at the ATCs in FY 92: 
Bridgerland: Information Technology, Drafting, Welding, Carpentry, Auto 

Mechanics, Farm and Ranch Mgt., Industrial Electronics, Auto Body. 
Davis: Information Technology, Health Occupations, Drafting, Machine Shop, 

Welding, Auto Mechanics, Nurse Assisting, Practical Nursing. 
Ogden-Weber: Information Tech., Cosmetology, Welding, Drafting, 

Apprenticeship, Material Handling, Carpentry, Electronics. 
Sevier Valley: Information Tech., Practical Nursing, Cosmetology, Auto 

Mechanics, Comm. Art and Graphics, Diesel Mechanics 
Uintah Basin: Information Tech., Data Processing, Health Occupations, Practical 
Nursing, Drafting, Nurse Assisting, Welding, Auto Mechanics. 
Number of Program Staff (PTEs) 1991: ATC staff funded by all federal, state, and other 
non federal sources: 

Bridgerland ATC 48.5 Ogden-Weber ATC 82.8 
Davis ATC 68. 1 Sevier Valley ATC 32.7 

Uintah Basin ATC 42.4 
Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

State Board of Education- State Board of Regents Liaison Committee 
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Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act 

Utah State Office of Education 

"The intent of the Carl D. Perkins Act is to improve vocational 
education and provide fall participation of special populations 
students, " 

FY 1992 Expenditures FY 1993 Budget Funding Source 

$8,167,191 $9,626,406 U.S. Dept. of Education 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Carl Perkins funds a broad range of applied technology programs offered at 
the state's high schools, applied technology centers and colleges. Programs are aimed 
at special target populations as well as the general student population. 
Number of Clients Served in FY 1991: 

Perkins funds are combined with other state and federal sources to fund a 
variety of applied technology training programs at six state colleges, five applied 
technology centers and forty school districts. Program enrollments for 1991 totalled: 

college non-credit enrollments: 30,099 

college for-credit enrollments: 12,379 

applied tech. center enrollments: 22,670 

high school enrollments: approximately 90,000 

Description of the Clients Served: 
Carl Perkins Title II 

75% of the basic grant is allocated by formula to high schools (60%) and to 
applied technology centers and colleges (40%). The remaining 25% is allocated to 
special programs aimed at single parents/displaced homemakers, and single pregnant 
women. In addition, funds are used for programs leading to sex equity, programs for 
leadership and development training and programs for criminal offenders. 
Carl Perkins Title III 

Additional funds are allocated to community-based organizations and consumer 
and homemaking ^xlucation. In addition, four year technical preparation programs are 
being developed where the school districts provide the first two years of training and 
colleges and ATCs provide the final two years of training. 
Services Provided: 

A broad range of services to meet the applied technology training needs of all 
students including special populations, the general public and local businesses. 

Number of Program Staff: 
N/A 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

State Board of Education- State Board of Regents Liaison Committee. 

State Advisory Council on Vocational & Applied Technology 

Applied Tech. Centers have Advisory Councils for each training curriculum 
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Adult Education Program 

Utah State Office of Education 

"to encourage the establishment of adult education programs that will- 

(1) enable adults to acquire the basic educational skills necessary for 
literate functioning; 

(2) provide adults with sufficient basic education to enable them to benefit 
from job training and retraining programs and obtain and retain 
productive employment so that they might more fully enjoy the benefits 
and responsibilities of citizenship; and 

(3) enable adults who so desire to continue their education to at least the 
level of completion of secondary school " 

FY 1992 Appropriations FY 1993 Budget Funding Source 

$4, 109,952 $4,392,520 Utah State General Fund 

971,790 1,104,231 U.S. DOE - Adult Ed. Act 

150,000 (10/1/91 - 9/30/92)81,481 U.S. DOE - Legalized Alien Act 

190.500 (1/1/92 - 1 2/31/92) U.S. DOE - Adult Homeless 

$5,422,242 $5,578,232 Total 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

adults 18 years of age and over and out-of-school 

adults who discontinued their public education before completion of high school 
persons who will be released from prison wUhin 3 years or less. 

Eligible recipients of funds: 

public educational agencies correctional education/other institutionalized 

public school districts post-secondary educational institutions 

public housing authorities public or private non-profit agencies 

non-profit community-based educational programs 

Number of Clients Served in FY 1992: 

Enrollments: 26,609 H.S. Graduates: 2,311 G.E.D. graduates 3,718 

Description of the Clients Served 1992: 

Clients served fall in one or more of the following categories: 
24,028 educationally/racially disadvantaged 2,007 adults at correctional facilities 
2,768 residents of rural areas 3,627 immigrants 

21,260 residents of urban areas 450 disabled adults 

3,576 adults with limited English skills 2,479 adults age 45 and over 

Services Provided: 

a) basic literacy skills, education and training to become employable. 

b) literacy and life skills for the incarcerated/institutionalized. 

c) English and U.S. history to aliens. 

d) basic education/high school completion for homeless adults. 

e) 2 yr. grants to housing authorities for literacy and self sufficiency programs. 
0 basic english courses for limited English proficient. 

g) workforce literacy, family literacy, GED preparation. High School Completion. 

h) 42,548 credits awarded toward a High School diploma 
Number of Program Staff 1991: N/A 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

State Board of Education Utah Literacy & Adult Education Coalition 
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Custom Training For Economic Growth 

Utah State Office of Education 



'To provide training and assistance to expanding companies 
through ATCs and post secondary institutions, to stimulate 
economic development, to facilitate the creation of new jobs, to 
articulate with public schools and to provide businesses with 
highly competent workers. ' 

FY 1992 Expenditures FY 1993 Budget: Funding Sources: 

$2,482,211 $2,437,474 The Utah Critical Industries Fund 

(Cari Perkins and JTPA funds may also be used for custom fit training.) 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Businesses can receiving custom fit training under three eligibility categories: 

(1) Expanding business. Any existing for-profit business currently in Utah whose 
growth will result in a net increase of new jobs. 

(2) New Business. A for-profit business not currently organized in the state or an 
existing company which has been purchased by other parties and subsequently 
significantly restructured. 

(3) Business Revitalization. Available to a business in the state that is in need of 
upgrade training for its workforce because of outdated equipment, technology, 
or knowledge. Eligible companies must be in jeopardy of loosing its 
competitive edge if it does not upgrade its employees skills. 

Number of Clients Served in 1992: 

5,338 employees trained in 210 companies 

Description of the Clients Served: 

44 new businesses, 117 expanding businesses and 49 business revitalization 
companies. The average beginning wage of employees: $9.52 

Services Provided: classroom and on-the-job training 

Number of Program Staff: 

Bridgerland ATC 1 Ogden-Weber ATC 3 Davis ATC 2 

Salt Lake CC. 4 Snow College 1 Uintah Basin ATC 1 

Coll. Eastern Utah 1 Southern Utah Univ. 1 Utah Valley CC 2 

Dixie College 1 Sevier Valley ATC 1 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
Custom Fit Advisory Committee. 

State Board of Education- State Board of Regents Liaison Committee 



Turning Point Program 

Utah State Office of Education 

"Utah's Turning Point Programs are specifically designed to assist women who 
are unable to support themselves or their families in becoming self-sufficient, 

FY 1992 Expenditures FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$579,700 $598,000 Federal-Carl D. Perkins Act 

$337,320 ($84,610 to date 11/92) State - Utah Displaced Homemaker 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Four separate programs are administered through the turning point centers: Carl 
Perkins Displaced Homemaker, Carl Perkins Single Pregnant Woman, Carl Perkins 
Single Parent, and Utah Displaced Homemaker. Each program has very specific 
eligibility requirements. 
Number of Clients Served in FY 1991: 

Clients sen/ed by the three Carl D. Perkins programs 1,670 
Clients served by the Utah Displace Homemaker program L446 

Total clients served in FY 1991 3,116 
Description of Clients Served 

Clients are typically women, unmarried, with an income below $10,000. Half receive 
AFDC assistance. Clients come from all age groups and levels of education. 
Services Provided: 

Pre-employment Training: 

Effective communication, career orientation, career assessment of abilities and 

interests, job seeking skills and managing resources. 
Employment and Training Options: 

Vocational training, certificate and degree programs, short-term training, job 

placement and follow up. 
Support Services: 

Child care, transportation, financial aid, career counseling. 
Number of Program Staff: 

Brigerland ATC l-fuU time, 2-1/2 time Salt Lake CC 

Coll of Eastern Utah Redwood Rd. 4-full time, 3-1/2 time 

Price l-fuU time, M/2 time South City 1-3/4 time 

1-1/4 time Sevier Valley Tech.l-fuU time 

Moab 1-1/2 time Snow College l-fuU time, 1-1/4 time 

Blanding 1-1/2 time So. Utah Univ. 1-full time, 1-1/2 time, 1-1/4 

Davis ATC 3-full time Uintah Basic ATC 

Delta Tech. Cntr. l-fuU time, 1-1/2 time Roosevelt l-fuU time 
Dixie College 1-full time Duchesne 1-2/5 time 

Kane Co. 1-1/4 time Vernal 1-3/4 time 

Ogden/Weber ATC 1-3/4 time, 1-1/2 time Utah Valley CC 1-full time, 2-1/2 time 
Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

Turning Point Advisory Councils - State and local. Coalition of Agencies Concerned For 
Single Parents. State Board of Education - State Board of Regents Liaison Committee. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Program 

Utah State Office of Rehabilitation 

'To assist eligible individuals with disabilities to obtain 
employment. " 

FFY 1992 Expenditures Funding Sources 

$16,019,017 U.S. Rehabilitation Services - Tide I 

250,000 U.S. Rehabilitation Services - Title VI-C 

396,042 U.S. Social Security Administration 

4,318.300 State of Utah Uniform School Fun d 

$20,983,359 Total 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

The presence of a physical or mental disability; the existence of a substantial 
vocational handicap; the reasonable expectation that vocational rehabilitation services 
will render the individual employable. 

Number of Clients Served in 1991: 
18,695 individuals served 
2,801 clients were placed in jobs 

Description of the Clients Served: 
Major Disabling Condition 

Mental Illness 49% 

Amputation and Orthopedic: 21 % 

Mental Retardation 9% 

Neurological and Epilepsy 8% 

Sensory Impairment 6% 

Other Disabilities 7% 



Offices From Which Services are Provided: 

Programs are offered statewide through 29 offices and other community settings. 

Number of Program Staff - 197 

Services Provided: 

eligibility determinations, assessment and evaluation 

counseling and guidance, an individualized written rehabilitation program 

physical and mental restoration, assisted technology, 

draining, job placement, 

maintenance, transportation. 

Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

The Utah Sate Board for Vocational Education. 
Rehabilitation Services Advisory Council 
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College-Based Vocational Education 

Higher Education 

"Many people believe that USHE colleges and universities offer only vocational 
credit producing courses and programs which lead to degrees, diplomas and 
certificates. This is a serious misperception. In addition to the more 
traditional 18,890 studerus enrolled in higher education's credit vocational 
programs during Fall Quarter 1991, an additional 30,000 enrollments were 
recorded in noncredit vocational training through custom fit and short-term 
training, licensing courses, business conferences and workshops, skills center 
training and other technology center type training programs, " 

FY 1991 Expenditures FY 1992 Budget Funding Sources 
$52,440,000 Actual expenditures General Fund 

6,227,889 to be published in Federal, State and Private Giants and 

December 1992 Contracts 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Self and Agency referred, open access to the system but not necessarily to each college 
or university. 

Number of Clients Served in 1991: 

Vocational Credit Programs - 18,890, Fall Quarter Headcount 
Vocational Noncredit Efforts - 30,099, 1990-91 Annual Enrollments 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Average age is from 25 to 29 years depending on the institution. Many, if not most, 
are working their way through school. There are also concurrent enrollment programs 
with local high schools. 

Services Provided: 

Vocational Education courses are offered at all colleges and universities except the 
Univ. of Utah. The following were some of the programs that were offered in FY 92: 
Utah State Univ.: aeronautics, drafting, agricultural machinery technology, dairy 

herdsman, ornamental horticulture, office systems 
Weber State Univ.: nursing, radiologic technician, electronics, computer science, 

toyota and GM training 
Southern Utah Univ: business, computer-aided design (CAD), criminal justice. 

Computer Numerical Control (CNC), medical secretary, 

computer training 

Snow College: office occupations, building construction, computer training, 
automotive technology, electronic technology, agribusiness 

Dixie College: marketing, office occupations, drafting/architecture, aircraft 
mechanics, noncredit beginning Word Perfect, computerized 
accounting 

College of Eastern Utah: Nursing, business, welding, electronics, drafting, auto. tech. 
Utah Valley Community College: nursing, office occupations, building construction, 

CNC, auto, tech., welding, medical transcription 
Salt Lake Community College: electronics, office occupations, CNC, automotive 

technology, AT&T training. Discover Card, CAD 
applications Training Center, and Ford Training. 
Number of Program Staff: State 1 FTE, Colleges/Universities 735 PTE. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

Institutional, 160 Program Advisory Committees, 13 Coord. Councils; State, 14 
Councils and Committees. 
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Short Term Intensive Training 

Higher Education 

♦ " Short-term intensive training is noncredit, short-term, 

customized training designed to meet the needs of business and 
industry. The program provides occupationally specific intensive 
training for adults seeking employment by effectively and 
economically matching training needs with the resources in each 

0 region. " 



FY 1992 Expenditures 

$400,000 



FY 1993 Budget 

$400,000 



Funding Sources 

Utah General Fund 



Client Eligibility Requirements: 

STIT programs are job specific and may or may not be company specific. 
Training programs are initiated only after job needs are identified through market 
assessment with specific employers verifying that jobs are available at the end of 
training. Student enrollment is open ended. Training is non-credit. 

Number of Clients Served in FY 1992: 

Programs are starting and ending, and students are completing and being placed on a 
continuous basis. There were 1,921 participants as of December 31, 1991. 

Description of the Clients Served: STIT clients include companies such as : 

WordPerfect IHC Clinical Engineering Moxtek Utah Power 

Remington Fox Bekton-Dickenson Intersep Easton Aluminum 

Abbot Critical Care Daw Technologies Stouffers Hercules, Inc. 



Services Provided: Some examples of STIT courses: 



At Dixie College: 
Beginning WordPerfect 
Intermed. WordPerfect 
Accounting 
Law & Banking 
Personal Computer 
Beg. LOTUS 



At UVCC: 
Novell Network Training 
Composite Technician 
WordPerfect & DOS 
Medical Transcription 
Nurse Aid Training 
Blueprint Reading 



At SLCC: 
Statistical Process Control 
Auto CAD 

Just-in-time Inventory 
UMA Environmental Series 
Hazardous Materials Handling 
DOS/WP/LOTUS 



2 
2 



Number of Program Staff: 

Salt Lake CC. 2 

Southern Utah Univ. 1 

Dixie College 1 
Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

State Board of Education- State Board of Regents Liaison Committee 



Snow College 
Utah Valley CC 



Coll. Eastern Utah 1 
Weber State 1 
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JTPA Title II-A -Training Services for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth and Adults 

Department of Community and Economic Development 

"Job search assistance, classroom training, on-the-job training, 
placement and support services for economically disadvantaged 
individuals and others who face serious barriers to 
employment. " 

FY 1992 ExpendUures FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$7,018,729 $6,928,602 U.S. Department of Labor 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

90% of the participants must be economically disadvantaged which is defined 
on the basis of family income and receipt of welfare. Most individuals qualify by 
receiving cash welfare payments (Aid to Families with Dependent Children - AFDC), 
general assistance (GA), Supplemental. Security Income (SSI), food stamps, or by 
having family income less than poverty level or the lower living standard income level 
in the six months prior to enrollment. Others are eligible if a barrier to employment 
can be shown. 3% of Title II-A funds are designated for older workers age 55 or 
older. 

Number of Clients Served from 7/1/91 to 6/30/92: 
2,107 Adults 1,422 Youth 

127 Older Workers 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Clients come from a variety of backgrounds. The majority are white, single 
women, with children. Individuals with barriers to employment may include, but are 
not limited to, displaced homemakers, school dropouts, handicapped, teenage parents, 
older workers, veterans, offenders, addicts, alcoholics, or those who have limited 
English language proficiency. Clients served are youth over the age of 16 and adults 
22 years of age or older. 

Services Provided: 

job search assistance classroom training on-the-job training 

placement support services work-based training 

literacy drop-out prevention basic and remedial education 

Number of Program Staff: 

State Office of Job Training for Economic Development: 10 PTEs 
Internal staff to the Private Industry Councils: 

Bear River SDA 6 Wasatch South SDA 38 Davis Co. SDA 20 
^^x County SDA 3 Southwest SDA 3 Southeast SDA 8 

Mountainland SDA 11 Uintah Basin SDA 4 Weber/Morgan SDA17 
In addition, to their internal staff, some SDA's subcontract many staff functions. 
Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

The Job Training Coordinating Council Nine Private Industry Councils 
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JTPA Title II-B - Summer Youth Employment and 
Training 

Department of Community and Economic Development 



"Subsidized summer jobs and training opportunities for 
economically disadvantaged youth ages 14 to 2L " 



FY 1992 Expenditures 
$2,716,482 



FY 1993 Budget 

$4,059,251 



Funding Sources 
U.S, Department of Labor 



Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Economically disadvantaged youth between the ages of 14 and 21. 

Number of Clients Served from 7/1/91 to 6/30/92: 

2,797 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Typically, clients are low income youth who are considered "at risk." 

Services Provided: 

basic and remedial education literacy assessment 

career counseling interest assessment 

classroom training on-the-job training 

work experience supportive services 

Number of Program Staff: 

The programs are administered by the local Private Industry Councils and their 
internal staff as listed on page A-12. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Conmiittees: 

The Job Training Coordinating Council 
Nine Private Industry Councils 



JTPA Title III - Employment and Training Assistance for 
Dislocated Workers 

Department of Community and Economic Envelopment 

'Assistance for dislocated workers through classroom training, 
on-the-job training, relocation assistance, pre-lay off assistance, 
and job search assistance. " 

FY 1992 Expenditures FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$1,499,084 $1,354,312 U.S. Department of Labor 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

States have considerable flexibility in determining which dislocated workers 
they serve. In Utah, dislocated workers are considered those who are unemployed 
and are (1) from a declining industry, (2) from a plant closure or major layoff, or (3) 
unemployed for at least fifteen weeks. 

Number of CUents Served from 7/1/91 to 6/30/92: 
675 Dislocated Workers 

Description of the Clients Served: 

This program has served dislocated workers from a wide variety of 
occupations and from large and small firms. 

Services Provided: 

classroom training on-the-job training relocation assistance 

pre-layoff assistance job search assistance 

Number of Program Staff: 

State Office of Job Training for Economic Development: 3 PTEs. 

The programs are administered by the local Private Industry Councils and their 

internal staff as listed on page A-12. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
The Job Training Coordinating Council 
Nine Private Industry Councils 
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JTPA Title III - Discretionary funds for Employment and 
Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers 

Department of Community and Economic Development 

"Assistance for training, retraining, job search assistance, 
placement, relocation or other aid to individuals who are 
affected by mass layoffs, natural disasters or plant closures. " 

FY 1992 Expenditures FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$448,552 $1,446,400 U.S. Department of Labor 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Worker must have worked for specific company that has been granted these funds. 

Number of Clients Served from 7/1/91 to 6/30/92: 

162 clients. Three companies have been approved for funds. 

Description of the Clients Served: 

The three companies that have submitted grant applications and have been 
approved are Hill Air Force Base, Eastern Airlines, and Hercules. 

Services Provided: 

classroom training retraining job search assistance 

placement relocation 

Number of Program Staff: 

State Office of Job Training for Economic Development: .5 PTE 

The programs are administered by the local Private Industry Councils and their 
internal staff as listed on page A- 12. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
The Job Training Coordinating Council 
Nine Private Industry Councils 



JTPA Title rV - Migrant and Seasonal Farm Worker 
Program 

Department of Community and Economic Development 

"The program is directed at helping migrant and seasonal farm 
workers obtain year-round employment in agricultural or 
nonagricultural jobs, " 

FY 1992 Expenditures FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$23 1 ,297 $0 U.S. Department of Ubor 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

The migrant and seasonal farm workers who suffer from chronic seasonal 
unemployment and underemployed. 

Number of Clients Served in 1991: 

N/A 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Seasonal and migrant farm workers. 

Services Provided: 

training job search assistance 

career counseling supportive services 

Number of Program Staff: 1 FTE 

The Office of Job Training for Economic Development (OJTED) is currently the 
grantee for this program. The Weber-Morgan Service Delivery Area is OJTED's 
only subgrantee in the state. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
The Job Training Coordinating Council 
Nine Private Industry Councils 
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Single Head of Household Program 

Department of Community and Economic Development 

'Designed to break the cycle of Joblessness and dependency by 
moving economically disadvantaged single parents and displaced 
homemakers into permanent, self sustaining employment 
through a variety of training activities. " 

^ ''^L^Q^q"''''"'^ ^ Source 

^^^^'^^^ $1,278,041 Utah State General Fund 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

^'"^'^ H^^s of Households receiving AFDC, displaced homemakers 10% of 
funds may be used for clients whose eligibility is defined'by private rd^!^' councils 

Number of Clients Served from 7/1/91 to 6/30/92- 
589 

Description of the Clients Served: 

h^nn,.^H"^"*' T ^^/if^'y ''"^^^ children at home. Many have 

become divorced and do not have the training or skills necessary to find^empToyment. 

Services Provided: 

^"'^"^^hips, classroom training, 

pre-employment skills training, on-the-job training 

job search and placement support services 
career counseling. 

Number of Program Staff: 

The Single Head of Household programs is administered along side the JTPA 
programs by the support staff for the state's Private Industry Council! 
Admrnistration at the state level is provided by the Office of Job Training for 
Economic Development (OJTED). The number of staff by agency 

State Office of Job Training for Economic Development- 2 5 PTE 

InlSS^^' T fr'''''^''^ ^he local Private Industry Councils and their 
internal staff as listed on page A- 12. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees- 

The Job Training Coordinating Council Nine Private Industry Councils 
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High Technology Training Program 

Department of Community and Economic Development 

"To promote development ofworlrforce skills crucial to economic 
expansion. " 



FY 1992 Expenditures 

$ 509,875 
1,409,742 



FY 1993 Budget 

$783,262 
$469,500 

$313,762 



Funding Source 
Utah General Fund 
Matching funds from post- 
secondary educational institutions 
Carry forward. 



Client Eligibility Requirements: 

To the extent that private industry is a client, program services are directed at 
specific industries which suffer from a shortage of highly skilled workers. The 
program does not direct services to specific client groups. 

Number of Clients Served in FY 91: 

277 (Starting wage $8 - $10 per hour) 
Description of the Clients Served: 

Since 1989 the following institutions have developed training courses through the 
funds provided by the High Tech. Training Program: 



Utah Valley Community College 

Dixie College 

Snow College 

Ogden Weber ATC 

Salt Lake Community College 

Weber State University 

Southern Utah University 

Bridgerland ATC 



Computer Networking Center and Composite 
Materials Technicians, CNC 
Three Dimensional Modeling, Solid Modeling 
Windows Programming 

Automated Manufacturing Tech., LAN System 
Computer Numeric Control. 
Computer Numeric Control and Lan System 
Three Dimensional Auto Cad and Lan System 
Automated Mech. Layout/Design 



Services Provided: 

75% of High Tech program funds are used to purchase capital equipment. 

25% of funds are used for faculty expenses, including salaries and upgrade training. 

Number of Program Staff: 

State Office of Job Training for Economic Development: 1 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

The Job Training Coordinating Council 

The High Technology Training Program Advisory Council 
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Employment Service Placement Program 

Utah Department of Employment Security 

"To provide quality employment-related services sensitive to the 
needs of workers, employers and the community. " 

FY 1992 Expenditures Funding Sources 

$11,981,479 U.S. Department of Labor 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Employers as well as the general job seeking public. 

Number of Clients Served: 

78,636 placements in 1991. 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Employment services are provided to the general job-seeking public as well as the 
following special target populations: 

Disabled Youth 

Older Workers Women 

Minorities Dislocated Workers 

Job Seekers Unemployment Insurance Claimants 

Homeless 

Employment Security also has contracts to provide job placement services to the 
special populations served by other state agencies including: self sufficiency and 
refugee clients from Human Services, JTPA clients from DCED, disabled clients of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and students from public, vocational and 
higher education. 

Number of Program Staff 

203 

Services Provided: 

job referrals skills testing 

vocational counseling & testing job search workshops 
resume writing workshops labor market information 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

Employment Security Advisory Council Job Service Employer Committees 
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Trade Act Program 

Utah Department of Employment Security 



"Retraining, job search and relocation allowances to individuals 
laid off for lack of work from employers who have been certified 
by the U.S. Department of Labor as having been adversely 
affected by foreign imports. " 



1992 Expenditures 

$359,832 



Funding Sources 

U.S. Department of Labor 



Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Those who have then been laid off by an employer which has been impacted by 
foreign imports. Employees must have been employed for at least 26 weeks and the impact 
of foreign competition must be verified by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Number of Clients Served: 
118 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Employees laid off from declining industries impacted by foreign competition. 

Number of Program Staff 

1.6 FTE 

Services Provided: 

Training Supportive Services 

Job Search Assistance Relocation Assistance 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
Employment Security Advisory Council 
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Labor Market Information 

Utah Department of Employment Security 



"Labor Market Information Services (LMI) section gathers, 
complies, analyzes, and distributes information on the labor 
market in Utah \ 



FY 1992 Expenditures 

$816,700 



Funding Sources 
U.S. Department of Labor 



Number of Clients Served: 

20,000 

Description of the Clients Served: 

LMI data is used by Job Service, other government agencies, planners, private businesses, 
schools, vocational counselors, students and the general public. 

Services Provided: 



The following is some of the data produced by LMI: 



Employment by Industry 
Employed Persons 
Unemployment Rate 
Nonfarm Jobs 

Occupational Patterns by Industry 
Employment Service Activities 
Unemployment Insurance Activities 



Wages by Industry 
Unemployed Persons 
Civilian Labor Force 
Hours and Earnings 
Occupational Projections 
Employment Forecasts 
Wages for Selected Occupations 



Number Program Staff: 

35 



Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
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Child Care for Self Sufficiency Participants 

Department of Human Services 

"Provides JUlly subsidized child care for parents in the JOBS 
program to allow them to prepare for, obtain and maintain 
employment. States are required to provide child care for those 
participating in the JOBS program, " 

FY 1992 Budget FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$8,278,054 $10,380,785 U.S. Department of Health & Human Services 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

AFDC recipients in the JOBS program who are in training or employment activities. 
The need for care is based on an approved employment plan which has been negotiated 
between client and case manager. 

Number of Clients Served in FY 1991: 

62,783 clients 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Single parents and couples with children on AFDC who are participating in training 
or employment services based on an employment plan. 

Services Provided: 

Child care reimbursements are made directly to the care provider. Child care 
assistance is available to families who move off of AFDC under other child care programs. 

Number of Program Staff: 

1 15 Full-time-equivalents in 40 local offices around the state provide this program 
along with self sufficiency planning and other programs. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
Division of Family Services Advisory board 
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Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) 

Department of Human Services 



"To provide families on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) the supportive services necessary to become 
self-sufficient and, when possible, move out of poverty and avoid 
long term welfare dependency. " 



FY 1992 Budget 

$3,995,535 
$1,209,983 



FY 1993 Budget 

$3,995,535 U.S 
$1,209,983 



Funding Sources 
Department of Health & Human Service 
Utah State General Fund 



Client Eligibility Requirements: 

AFDC applicants and recipients. 23% of the AFDC recipients are in federal target 
populations and are mandated to participate in this program. An additional 19% are 
volunteers. The remaining 58% of AFDC recipients are not in the program. 

Utah focuses JOBS money on federally defined target groups. These are: 

a) . Parents under age 24 who have not completed high school, and, at the time of 

application for AFDC, was not enrolled in high school: or had little or no work 
experience in the previous year. 

b) . AFDC applicants and recipients who have received AFDC in 36 of the previous 60 

months. 

c) . A member of an AFDC family in which the youngest child is within two years of 

being ineligible for AFDC because of age. This age is generally 18. 

Number of Clients Served in 1991: 
Average of 7,373 per month. 

Description of the Clients Served: 

AFDC recipients and either a member of a target group or a volunteer for the JOBS 
program. 

Services Provided: 

Case management and development of self-sufficiency plans are provided by OFS 
staff. Other services provided through referral to other agencies include: on-the-job 
training, job training, job development and placement, job search training, job readiness, 
work experience and training, assessment testing, skills training, basic education and high 
school completion. 

Number of Program Staff: 

Same program staff as detailed on page A-20. 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Council Interagency Referral Committees 

Regional Self Sufficiency Coordinating Councils Private Industry Councils 



General Assistance Self Sufficiency Program (GASSP) 

Department of Human Services 

"TTiis program provides temporary financial assistance and help 
in overcoming disabilities to single adults or couples who are 
medically unable to work and those age 60 or over. Also may 
assist clients to apply for SSI benefits. " 

FY 1992 Budget FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$4,672,695 $3,493,320 Utah State General Fund 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Clients must be medically disabled for 30 days, meet income guidelines, and participate in 
self-sufficiency activities. 

Number of Clients Served in 1991: 

1,982 per month 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Individuals and couples without children who are medically unable to work at least 30 
days or who are marginally employable. Clients normally posses a statement of disability 
that is provided by a psychologist, the Office of Rehabilitation , a doctor or other who 
determines disability. 

Services Provided: 

The program either provides money to correct a client's medical problem so that the 
client can return to work or provides direction in pursuing another line of work that does not 
conflict with the medical condition. These clients are paid a monthly grant in line with 
AFDC grant levels. Additional services are assessment and development of a self sufficiency 
plan, assignment to one or more self sufficiency activities, follow up and referral to allied 
agencies. Contract services are provided such as self esteem groups, legal services for SSI 
appeals, and Job Service Workshops. UMAP services for non-Medicaid clients. 

Number of Program Staff: 

N/A 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 
Oivision of Family Services policy board 
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Emergency Work Program 

Department of Human Services 



"A program aimed at placing clients in time limited public 
sector internship work situations that will help the diem obtain 
a permanent job placemem and become self sufficient. The 
diem must participate in required job search activities as well 
as educational activities, skills training, and job search 
workshops. " 

FY 1992 Budget FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$2,738,400 $3,067,900 Utah State General Fund 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Clients who have been unemployed for 30 days or more, meet income guidelines, 
. have no other source of income or assistance and participate in work-related activities 
40hrs/week. In two-parent families, the program requires that both adults participate in 
work-related activities before receiving assistance. " 

Number of Clients Served in 1991: 

Two-parent households with children: 204 per month 
Singles/couples without children: 575 per month. 

I>escription of the Clients Served: 

Unemployed single parents and couples without children and unemployed two-parent 
families who do not qualify for AFDC assistance. 

Services Provided: 

Assessment and development of a self sufficiency plan. Assignment to a work project 
site. Clients in the EWP are paid by the program $278 per month while working at a work 
site. The employer does not pay the client but is asked to provide the client with basic work 
skills. Monthly grants are divided into pay periods and pay days to simulate the work 
environment. Payment is made only after performance. Clients are paid only for those 
hours actually completed or excused. Child care reimbursements are made for participants 
with children. The program attempts to remove the false economies of public assistance and 
place clients into a mode of "real world" expectations. 

Number of Program Staff: 

N/A 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

N/A 
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Food Stamp Employment And Training Program (FSE&T) 

Department of Human Services 

"The reduction of poverty and reliance on food stamp benefits. " 
"Many food stamp recipients receive only food stamps and are 
not on any other financial assistance program, " 

FY 1992 Budget FY 1993 Budget Funding Sources 

$725,683 $939,888 U.S, Department of Agriculture 

$725,683 $939,888 Utah State General Fund 

Client Eligibility Requirements: 

Clients are ages 17-59 and must meet income guidelines. 

Number of Clients Served in FY 1991: 

2,352 

Description of the Clients Served: 

Food stamp recipients over the age of 16 and under the age of 65. Unemployed adults. 
Clients on AFDC. Employed two-parent families below the poverty limit. 

Services Proyided: 

job searcn workshop self sufficiency counseling assessment 

self sufficiency plan and activities referral to allied agencies follow-up 
dependent care transportation 

Contracted services: Self esteem workshops, legal services, job service workshops, grant 
payments, UMAP for non-medicaid clients. 

Number of Program Staff: 

20 FTEs 

Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees: 

N/A 
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Appendix B 
Maps of the Service Delivery Offices 
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Job Trainining 
Partnership Act 

Service Delivery Areas 



Vernal 



Uintah Basin 
SDA 



Price 



Six County SDA 



Richfield 



I 



Southeast SDA 



Southwest SDA 



Si. George • 




The JTPA, single Head of Household, and High Technology Training 
programs are all administered at the state level by the Dept. of 
Community and Economic Development and at the local level by 
Association of Governments (AOGs) in each of nine service 
delivery areas. Some AOGs subcontract the actual delivery of 
services. 
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Brigham City ® 

Ogden (D 
CfQarfmtd (i> 



District One 




Job Service 
Centers 

Department of 
Employment Security 

® Local OWces 
• Sateline Of^ces 



® Park City 
• H§t>erCity 



Varna! ® 



Roosevelt ® 



District Two 



Nephi • 



Ephraim ® 



® Price 



Fillmore • 



® Richfield 



« Dale 



® Afoa6 



# Panguitch 
® Cedar C/Y/ 




Blending 



® Sf. G«orge 



Job Service Centers provide all of the employment services 
offered by the Department of Employment Security. Some Job 
Service Centers are also under contract to delivery some services 
offered through programs administered by JTPA, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Dept. of Human Services. 
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Northern 
Region 



Garden City • 
Logan ^ Randolph 



Brigham City^ 



o Ogden 



Office of 
Family Support 

Department of Human Services 



Clearfield 



O Main Offices 
• Regional Offices 



• Wandover 



R0tffcvoo^R?r^Sa// Lake 

Keams^ ^^f<ama% 



Central 
Region 




•Manila 



• Vernal 
• Roosevelt 



Duchesne 



• Nephi 



Delta 



• Manti 



Western 
Region 



• Fillmore 

• Richfield 



\ 



o Price 



• Castle Dale 



Eastern 
Region 



• Moab 



• Loa 

Beaver. . Junction 



Parowan • • Panguitch 



Cedar City 



St. George « 



Kanab 




Monfecello • 



Blending • 



Montezuma Creek 
Bluff • • 
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Local Offices of Family Support Services provide the employment 
and training services offered by the Department of Human 
Ser /ices . 
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Utah State University 



• Logan 



Weber State University 

• Ogden 



College-based 
Vocational 
Education 

Higher Education 



Salt Lake Community College 

• Salt Lake 



Utah Valley Community College 

• Orem 



College of Eastern Utah 
Snow College • price 

• Ephraim 



Southern Utah University 

• Cedar City 



Dbde College 

• St. George 



Vocational training is offered at each of the state's colleges 
and universities except the University of Utah. Some 
vocational-technical training programs are for credit. Other 
short-term and non-credit courses are based on the local needs 
business and industry. 
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Short Term 
Intensive Trainin 



Weber State University 

# Ogden 



Higher Education 



Salt Lake Community College 

• Salt Lake 



Utah Valley Community College 

• Orem 



College of Eastem Utah 
Snow College • Pnce 

• Ephraim 



Southern Utah University 

• Cedar City 



Dixie College 

• St. George 



The Short Term Intensive Training Program offers non-credit, 
short-term customized training for business and industry through 
eight of the state's colleges and universities. 
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BridgerlandATC, ^ogan 

Ogden-WeberATC, 

Davis ATC ^ ,, 



Applied 
Technology 
Centers 

State Office of Education 



Uintah Basin ATC 

• RooMvelt 



Sevier Valley ATC. ^.^^^ 



The State Office of Education provides vocational training at 
five applied technology centers. Courses are open-entry, open- 
exit and are offered on a year-round basis. The curriculum is 
designed to meet the needs of local business and industry. 
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Bridgerland Applied 
Technology Center 

• Lo0an 



Ogden- Weber Applied 
Technology Center 

• Ogden 

Davis Applied 

Technology Center 

• Kaysviile 



Salt Lake Community College 

• Salt Lake 



Utah Valley Community College 

• Orem 



Custom Training 
For 

Economic Growth 

State Office of Education 



Uintah Basin 
Applied Technology Center 



• Roosevett 



College of Eastern Utah 

Snow College • Price 

• Ephraim 



Sevier Valley Applied 

Technology Center 



• Richfield 



Southern Utah University 

• Cedar City 

Dixie College 

« St. George 



Custom training programs offer upgrade training to local business 
and industry. Custom Training staff are located at five applied 
technology centers and six state colleges. The actual training 
may occur at the business or on campus. 
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Bridgerland ATC 



• Logan 



Ogden-WeberATC, ogden 
Davis ATC. Kaysville 



Turning Point 
Centers 

State Office of Education 



Salt Lake Community College 

• Satt Lake 

Utah Valley Community College 

• Orem 



Uintah Basin ATC 



Vernal • 
Roosevelt • 



Duchesne • 



College of Eastern Utah 

Snow College « Price 

• Ephraim 

Delta Technical Center 

• Delta 



Sevier Valley ATC 



• RichfieM 



CEU 

Moab • 



Southern Utah University 

• Cedar City 

Dixie College 

• St. George 



CEU 

Blanding • 



Kane County Center 

Kanab • 



Turning Point Centers are located at many of the state's 
colleges, universities and applied technology centers. They are 
the service delivery outlet for the Utah Displaced Homemaker 
program, and the Carl Perkins Displaced Homemaker/ Single Parent 
programs • 
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Northern Utah 
District 



Logan 



Bfighmn • 



Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Program 



Utah State Office of Rehabilitaiion 

o District Offices 
• saitmttomc— 



South Salt Lake 
District 



MtM Office • 




O Price 



• MantiOftfca 



Eastern Utati District 



Southern Utah District 



C%dmrCity Q 




9 Blsnding 
Offha 



Vocational rehabilitation services are administered through an 
independent network of regional offices. Some services are also 
provided through the state's Job Service Centers through a 
program called "Project Opportunity*" 
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Strategic Issues Facing 
Utah's Workforce Development System 
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Strategic Issues regarding program planning and oversight 

1. Who should be responsible for developing a comprehensive workforce development plan and 
for monitoring and the effectiveness of the job training system in reaching tlie goals stated in 
the plan? What authority should such a oversight body have? 

2. Who should be given the responsibility of clarifying the mission and objectives of the state's 
various employment and training programs? 

3. What can be done to help the legislature lake a coherent, integrated, and coordinated 
approach to employment and training plans, policies, budgets, and programs? 

4. Who is to decide how to shift or allocate resources in response to a changing economy and 
local needs? 

5. Can we operate joint training programs with multiple funding sources without having 
multiple administrative, audit and review functions? If not, how can the expense for these 
functions be minimized? 

6. How can agencies resolve turf disputes and conflicts in personalities when they seem to 
impair coordination among local agencies? 

7. How can we make sure that local plans of service of all job training programs reflect the 
needs of the business community and, specifically, that the courses offered at applied 
technology centers reflect the needs of the local economy and the type of training clients 
want? 

8. Can we reduce the number of state and local coordinating bodies whose missions seem to 
overlap? If not, who should clarify the responsibilities assigned to each council? 

9. Who should decide when agencies should be allowed to contract with private sector providers 
for job training and placement services and when they should be required to use state 
agencies which already provide those services? 

10. How can we improve coordination when regional entities operate within different institutional 
boundaries? 

11. How can we insure that we minimize the number of staff and case managers under federally 
funded programs such as JOBS, Carl Perkins, JTPA, etc while maximizing the amount of 
funds allocated for training? 

12. How do we deal with the growing need for employment and training services? 
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13. How can we resolve conflicts which arise from conflicting goals and objectives between 
various job training agencies? For example, what can be done when the policy of one 
agency is to place a client in any job as quickly as possible and the policy of another agency 
is to make sure clients are placed in a job which will provide a level of income needed to 
sustain a family? 



Strategic Issues regarding service delivery 

14. Can we create an incentive system which will encourage the education system and job service 
system, who serve the general population, to devote the extra resources needed to meet the 
training and placement needs of special populations who require a greater than normal effort? 

15. How do we discourage local managers from dropping out of a local coordinating effort 
because they would rather operate their program independently? 

16. How can we make sure that we work fully within the parameters of federal and state laws to 
create a dynamic job training system instead of allowing the laws to obstruct change? 

17. What can be done to minimize the duplication of basic client services such as client intake, 
assessment, case management, self-directed job seaich training, and job placement services, 
so the state can minimize costs and clients do not have to repeat these processes? 

18. How can we minimize the number of contacts required of clients who need services from 
more than one agency? 

19. How can we provide incentives to agencies to make appropriate referrals and provide 
accurate information about the services offered at other agencies? 

20. Can Utah provide a unified approach to meeting the needs of businesses needing upgrade 
training or training for new and expanding industries? 

21. How can we help businesses and clients in need of job training and employment services 
become informed consumers of all of the services the state has to offer? 

Strategic Issues relating to the assessment of program performance 

22. How can wc encourage agencies to specialize in providing the services in which they are the 
experts and encourage other agencies to use those specialized services? 

23. Can we design a set of performance measures which reflect each program's actual 
contribution toward helping clients achieve self sufficiency without double counting the 
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placements? 

24. How can we make sure that agencies which mainly serve the general public are not penalized 
for devoting relatively more resources to special target populations? Can the performance 
measures used to assess program effectiveness reflect the higher cost of providing training 
and placing services to those special target populations? 

25. How can we make sure that clients are making progress toward self sufficiency and 
employment and are not using the system as a means to maintaining their eligibility for 
public assistance? 

26. How can we make sure clients do not draw assistance from two different job training 
programs at the same time for the same service? 

27. Can we provide incentive money to regions which do a good job of coordinating their 
programs, reducing administrative costs, and increasing their placement rates? 

28. How can we encourage program administrators to work towards the success of the job 
training system as a whole, rather than on protecting their own turf? 
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UTAH SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

STATE BOARD OF REGENTS 



355 West North Temple • 3 Triad Center • Suite 550 • Salt Lake City. Utah 84180-1205 WM. ROLFE KERR 

Telephone (801) 538-5247 Fax Number (801) 521-6930 Commissioner and 

Chief Executive Officer 

December 10, 1992 

Wayne L. Welsh 

Legislative Auditor General 

412 State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 

Dear Mr. Welsh: 

The following observations and coininents are in response to your Report No. 
92-10, "A Review of the Coordination of Utah's Employment and Training Programs." 

1. We concur with the premise that a coherent workforce development 
system ib crucial for the State of Utah. Ihe only major difference 
of opinion we have, however, is that we feel that we are on the 
right track in providing that development system through the 
Coordination Committee of the JTCC. You indicate that major efforts 
have been undertaken recently by this committee, but that you feel 
the progress h.is been "incremental." We would submit that in the 
relatively short period of time that the committee has been 
functioning, major changes both in philosophy and process are taking 
place. For example, the committee had already identified the major 
issues cited in the report, and is presently working on those 
issues. That includes the ambiguity of the state law as it relates 
to the JTCC and PICs and their roles in coordination. The committee 
has been working for the past two months drafting proposed 
legislation that could help clarify those roles. 

We also have recommended that a more direct coordination of the 
legislative appropriation subcommittees dealing with the funding of 
the various training programs would be helpful. We are attacking 
the issues of common database needs, providing improved 
communications between the systems, establishing local coordinating 
councils that will review all of the plans at the local level before 
they come to the state level for signatures, and developing common 
in-take and case management processes. Considerable progress has 
been made in identifying the issues and problems and developing 
concrete proposals to solve those problems. In fact, there are no 
major issues identified in the report that the Coordinating 
Committee was not already aware of and working on in some form prior 
to the audit. 

2. Your report tends to minimize the many positive areas of cooperation 
and coordination that exist and instead stresses the negative. To 
infer that the system is broken or a "mess" is extremely one-sided. 
For every example the report cites as a problem area, other examples 
could have been stated that indicate the positive things which are 
also happening, often in the same region. 
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Wayne Welsh 
December 10, 1992 
Page 2 

3. We feel that the role of the Federal government in these programs 
has been minimized in the report. Al 1 of the reams of Federal 
policies, regulations, and directives seem to be casually handled 
with the comment that "we can get waivers." We are well aware that 
some waivers can be obtained, and the Coordinating Committee has 
previously agreed that as these areas are identified, they will be 
sought. It would be naive, however, to conclude that these waivers 
will do away with the major differences in the thrusts of the 
programs or the polarization which exists between the Federal 
agencies and their bureaucracies . It would be helpful for the 
Coordinating Committee to review the approved waivers in other 
states to help us better understand the parameters of change taking 
place in those states. 

4. We want to be sure that the role of higher education in vocational 
and applied technology training is well-understood. Judging from 
the dollars appropriated for various kinds of training, higher 
education is, if not the major player, certainly one of the major 
players in adult training in this state. This is often overlooked 
in some quarters as we deal with applied technology issues. 

5. While we believe the problems and issues identified in the report 
can be resolved sat isfac tori ly through the existing Coordinating 
Committee and the JTCC (even if we need to include more business 
representatives on the Coord i nat ing Committee) , if it shou Id be 
decided that a strategic planning task force is needed, we could 
support that process providing the agency heads are included as 
members of that task force. We also concur with your recommendation 
that "the Legislature coordinate the way it addresses the programs, 
policies and budgets relating to workforce development." 

In conclusion, while expressing support as noted in item 5 above, we do not 
agree with your description of the progress that has been made, the results that 
are being obtained, or that the issues could not be resolved from existing 
structures, with perhaps some minor modification, provided agencies approach this 
with good will and a spirit of cooperation. These attributes will be essential 
no matter what approach is taken or what system evolves. 



Wm. Rolfe Kerr 
Commissioner 
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Hr. Douglas E . West 
Deputy Auditor General 
Legislative Auditor's Office 
State Capital Building 

Dear Mr. West, 

The Executive Committee of the Utah Association of Private Industry 
Co\mcils (UAPIC) wishes to thank you for this opportunity to 
respond to the Exposure Draft of a Review of the Coordination of 
Utah's Employment and Training Progr«uiifi, December 1992, The UAPlc 
Executive Committee feels that the key to an economically healthy 
Utah is a good job employment and training eyetem. 

The Executive Committee feels on a whole that we agree with the 
major points of the document. In our view the major problems 
facing the job training system in the State have always centered on 
"turf". The probletn of "turf", as mentioned in your report, led to 
the creation of a job training sy^item in which the State Job 
Training Coordinating Council and the local Private Industry 
Councils were created by Federal and State law to address the turf 
issues* However, we agree with your finding that the Job Training 
Coordinating Council and the Private Industry Council system has 
been unable to fill this role as a vision* It should be clear that 
this inability to fulfill the role was due to an inability or 
unwillingness on the part of state agencies to cooperate with Job 
Training Coordinating Council and the PICs within the spirit of the 
legislation. 

The Executive Committee feels that the audit had a definite "state 
agency" flavor to it with PICs being discussed as a peripheral 
issue. Our thought is that the State already has the mechanisms in 
place to address the issues raised in the audit. If the State were 
tc empower the Job Training Coordinating Council and the local 
Private Industry Councils to function as they should, the problems 
listed could be overcome. 

The Executive Committee strongly feels that the focus of any 
strategic planning process, as outlined in the audit, should be on 
how to empower the State Job Training Coordinating Council and the 
Private Industry Councils to meet the needs of the citizens and 
businesses of the State, The Executive Committee hopes to see a 
strategic planning process that looks to strengthen the system. 
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The Executive Coumittee feels that a coupl. of the issues raised in 
the report need further conment. These are: 

1 JTPA statistical information. The inference in the audit 
that JTPA performance information is not as accurate as 
it should be, resulting in the double counting of clients 
served, is inaccurate. The system counts only clients 
enrolled in JTPA programs and does not count services 
given to non-JTPA clients. 

The performance information system used in OTPA is the 
most accurate performance measure mandated by the federal 
government. It delivers excellent statistical 

information. The system is so structured to measure 
numbers served, placement rate, wage at placement and 
length of employment. 

2. Coordination issues. The issues listed by other State 
agencies on why they cannot or are reluctant to 
coordinate with the Private Industry Councils are simply 
not true. First, Federal and State law is not violated by 
setting up a review and coordination mechanism in a non- 
educational setting. Second, saying that fear of Federal 
auditors prohibits coordination does not stand. Federal 
law and the Federal auditors that follow those laws does 
not prohibit other States from coordinating programs. 
Third, to say that the Private Industry Council's 
business membership is not strong enough to allow the 
State agencies confidence in coordinating programs with 
the Private Industry Councils is not true. 

3. Case Management. Case management is an important and 
sometimes costly part of running a job training system. 
We believe that the case management system can best be 
handled under an integrated case management system 
approach that operates under the Private Industry 
Councils. Private Industry Councils have tried to 
implement such systems in the past. 

The Executive Committee of the UAPIC has previously gone on record 
of supporting a State job training department and supporting the 
creation of a single legislative overview and appropriations 
committee and are pleased to see these recommendations included m 
the report. 

The Executive Committee of the UAPIC once again appreciates the 
oppoi±unity to respond to this audit. 

:ertly, 

v. I 
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DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 
OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



Norman H. Bangerter 1 20 North 200 West 

Governor PO. Box 45500 

Norman G. Angus Salt Lake City. Utah 84145*0500 

Executive Director (801 ) 538-4001 



December 10, 1992 



Mr. Wayne Welsh 
Legislative Auditor General 
412 State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 

Dear Mr. Welsh: 

I have reviewed the draft audit, Report No. 92-10, A Review of the 
Coordination of Utah's En^loyment and Training Programs. I will 
not, in this document, address all of the many concerns and issues 
that I have with the document. Instead, I will limit my remarks to 
four major areas. They are: The responsibilities of the 
Department of Human Services; the impact of federal regulations on 
Utah's employment and training programs; the role of the JTCC and 
the JTCC coordination subcommittee in dealing with program 
coordination; and, several technical errors in the report. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DEPARTOENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 

The department of Hximan Services (DHS) is a very large and complex 
organization. The employment and training programs addressed in 
the audit represent only a very small portion of the department's 
overall responsibilities. The executive director is ultimately 
accountable for all fiscal and programmatic outcomes of the 
services administered by the department. I concur that coordina- 
tion is critical to program administration and have demonstrated my 
commitment to the coordination process. However, as CEO of this 
organization, I cannot give up responsibility for program delivery 
to a coordination task force. This would place me in the untenable 
position of having responsibility without full program authority. 

THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL REGULATION ON UTAH'S EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS . 

The audit findings accurately describe many of the barriers to 
coordination especially in the area of federal regulatory 
requirements. However, the report minimizes the impact of these 
regulations on program coordination. Federal program regulations 
are extremely complex. Agencies must comply with the regulatory 
requirements or lose federal funding. Compliance can be a very 
time consuming and labor intensive process. These regulations are 
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difficult to change and are significant barriers to coordination. 
Compliance . with these regulations does not in any way signify 
agreement with the regulations or an unwillingness to coordinate 
with other employment and training programs. 

The department of Human Services has successfully utilized the 
waiver process described in the audit . The department is very- 
willing to review waivers obtained by other states to see if they 
might be beneficial to Utah's employment and training needs. 
However, it must be remembered, that what works in other states 
will not necessarily work in Utah. 

THE ROLE OF THE JTCC 

The audit findings appear to minimize the accomplishments of the 
JTCC and maximize the negative components. Over the course of 
several months many conversations have taken place with the audit 
staff. Some of the issues that DHS staff brought up seem to have 
been simplified or ignored. It is as if the final recommendation 
was decided early in the process and only data tailored to that end 
was given weight in the audit. 

As acknowledged in the report, the JTCC and the coordination 
subcommittee have made great strides in achieving program 
coordination. All of the problems identified in the audit have 
been previously identified by the coordination subcommittee. Even 
the three issues that the auditors did not credit to the committee 
(funds spent on case management activities, absence of comparable 
performance data, and lack of coordination among the appropriations 
committees) have been identified and efforts made toward 
resolution. It is problematic that the audit views incremental 
changes as negative. It was reported several times that "only 
incremental changes" have been made. This seems to indicate a lack 
of appreciation of the enormity of the project that has been 
undertaken. Given the complexity of these issues, it is 
unrealistic to expect immediate quantum changes. Even if the 
auditor's recommendations for a strategic task force are adopted, 
change will most likely be incremental. 

As stated in the audit report, the JTCC is addressing the issues 
identified in the audit and making progress toward resolution, it 
would seem reasonable to allow these efforts to continue. None 
of the model programs mentioned have operated long enough to 
provide accurate information on their success. It does not seem 
logical to replace a program that is currently addressing the needs 
with one that is yet unproven. I would be supportive of expanding 
the coordination subcommittee to include members from private 
industry. This is a critical component and allow the subcommittee 
to more closely mirror the strategic planning committee recommended 
in the audit. 
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I am supportive of the other recommendations made in the report. 
It is essential to have gubernatorial and legislative support of 
the coordination process if significant changes are to be made. It 
is also critical that the legislature coordinate the way it 
addresses the programs, policies and budgets relating to workforce 
development. 

I must take exceptions to the statement made on page 36 of the 
report. The JTCC does indeed recognize that coordination issues 
are a high level policy problem which relates to power and 
fundamental political conflicts. To deny this is to insult the 
intelligence of the JTCC membership. 

After careful analysis of the report, I am left to conclude that 
the recommendation to form a strategic planning task force is 
merely an extension of the incremental planning process already in 
place and which the Audit critizes so vociferously. 

TECHNICAL ISSUES 

Page 19 of the report describes the DHS Single Parent Employment 
Demonstration Project. The report states that coordination efforts 
were not made at the legislative level when this bill was being 
passed. This is incorrect. During the 1992 session, there was 
tremendous legislative support to enact a welfare reform program. 
The department took advantage of this and aggressively supported 
the initiative. Recognizing that this initiative would have an 
impact on the Office of Job Training and the Single Head of 
Household (SHH) funds, efforts were made to coordinate and support 
each agency's budget. During a DCED appropriations meeting, an 
argument was made in support of additional SHH funds by stating 
that such funds were necessary to support the welfare reform 
initiatives. The additional SHH funds were approved as a building 
block. 

In addition, a state level steering committee on the demonstration 
project was formed. This committee has representation from all of 
the agencies administering employment and training funds. The 
first steering committee meeting was held on February 19 , 1992 , 
while the Legislature was still in session. 

Page A 23 is a description of child care for Self sufficiency 
participants. Under the description of clients served, the 
sentence should read "Single parents and couples...." Under 
Services provided, the sentence should read "Child care 
reimbursements are made. . * • " . 
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Page A 24 is the JOBS program page. In the section titled client 
eligibility requirements, the second sentence should read: "23% of 
the AFDC recipients are in federal target populations....". Also, 
under Program Advisory Councils and Coordination Committees, the 
SJTCC should be listed. 

Page A 27 is a description of the Food Stamp Employment and 
Training program (FS/E&T) . The report indicates that 100% of the 
funds are derived from the federal government. In fact, this 
program is funded with 50% general funds and 50% federal funds. 



Sincerely 





n G. Angus 
ive Director 
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December 10, 1992 



Mr. Wayne L. Welsh 
Legislative Auditor General 
412 Stare Capitol 
Salt I^ke City, UT 84114 

Dear Mr, Welsh: 



I have reviewed the drnft copy of Report No. 92 10, "A Rc\ncw of the 



coordination of Utah's Employment and Training Programs*" and commend you for your 
efforts in examining such a complex area, I would like to share with you my perspective 
on your findings. 



The Coordination Committee of the JTCC has made great strides in 



cultivating cooperative efforts during this past year. I feel that with continued support 
these efforts will enhance the delivery of employment and training services to the citizens 
of Utah. I am concern however, that the success we have experienced so far may be 
jeopardized if a new direction is taken at this time. 



The Utah Department of Employment Security (Job Service) is funded with 



a dedicated tax from the employer commtinity, via the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
(FUTA). These dollars are paid to the federal government and are retiimed to the states 
for the operation of the unemployment insurance program and the public employment 
service. Tlius our primary customer is the employer with our clients being our primary 
resource. Specialized Services to these clients are funded by contracts we have with 
agencies such as JTPA, educational agencies, vocational rehabilitation, etc. whose clients 
require individualized services. This, as you know, requires the delicate task of balancing 
what may be viewed by some, as conflicting needs. An example is the need of an employer 
to have the most qualified person referred to them now so they can stay competitive versus 
the need of an individual to receive additional help and training so they may be more 
competitive in the workforce. We must make certain that one interest does not exclude 
the other. We have been very successful in working vnth both parties and other 
Departments in meeting these needs, but it does point out just one of many potentially 
conflicting concerns that must be met by the various state and federal agencies working 
in the employment and training programs. 
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The Utah Department of Employment Security has been and continues to be 
heavily involved in workforce development. I realize that for us to be competitive in the 
today's global economy a highly educated and skilled workforce is the key for the future. 
It will require the cooperation of all of us to lead this state and nation into the next 
century and I believe we are beginning that process in the JTCG Coordination Committee. 

Sincerely, 




Floydtj. Astin 
Administrator 
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State of Utah 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



NORMAN H. BANGERTER 

Governor 



A. BARCLAY GARDNER 

pjcecutive Director 



December 10, 1992 



Mr, Wayne Welsh 
Legislative Auditor General 
412 State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 

Dear Mr. Welsh, 

We have reviewed your office's draft of Report No, 92-10 "A Review 
of the Coordination of Utah's Employment and Training Programs", 
and are submitting the following observations to be included in 
your published report. 

We concur with some of the concerns noted in the report, however, 
much of the information presented could be misleading to those not 
close to the situation and is somewhat simplified. Your report 
does not give adequate attention to current plans of action to 
overcome the concerns identified. 

Our response addresses three principle issues: 1) staff costs; 2) 
duplicate participant counts; and progress made by the JTCC toward 
problem solution. 

1. The report on page 15, "Staff Costs Represent The Largest Job 
Training Expense Category", makes assumptions based on 
definitions generated by your staff which do not track with 
program definitions, and the data are therefore misleading. 
The Legislative Auditor General's office was also informed in 
writing on October 6, 1992, by the Private Industry Council 
involved, that the line item breakout of expenditures for the 
Southwest Single Head of Household Program was inaccurate. 
Corrections were submitted to your office a second time on 
December 7, 1992. 

Legal compliance according to Utah Legislative intent was 
tested by our office on these State funds with the following 
results. 

A. A total of 10% was expended as an incentive for 
documented coordination with agencies serving the same 
population. 

B. A total of 75% was expended for Client Training. 

C. A total of -0-% was expended for Support Services. These 
services are coordinated with and provided by other 
agencies. 
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D. A total of 15% was expended for Administration. 

The following chart shows our view of the information listed 
in Figure IV on page 16 of your report. 

USE OF JTPA STATE SINGLE HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD PROGRAM FUNDS 
FOR DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS IN THE SOUTHWEST SDA 
FISCAL YEAR 1991-1992 
December 1, 1992 



bAfc/NUl JiUKn 
CATEGORY 


EXPENDITURES INCLUDED 




PPRCFNT OP 
TOTAL 


Local Admin & 
Office Expenses 


Coordination 
Act iv it ies , Program 
Administration, MIS & 
Fiscal Recordkeeping, 

Staffing and Travel, 
Space & Egu ipment 
Costs 


$7,612 


Coordination 
10% 

Administration 
15% 


Local Staff Costs 
(Job Service 
Staff) 


Intake, Assessment of 
Basic Skills, 
Occupational Skills 
and Interests, 
Development of EDPs, 
Training, Job 
Development & 
Placement, Follow-Up 
Services 


$5,176 


Training 
75% 


Client Training 


Tuition, On-the-Job 
Training 


$17,661 

( supplemented 
by PELL 
Grants ) 




Support Services 


Support services for 
this program in 
Southwest are 
coordinated with and 
provided by other 
agencies 


$0 


0% 


Total 




$30,449 


100% 



2. The report states on page 19, that performance data are 

double counted. This does not give an accurate reflection 
of the program's performance, because the report does not 
take into account the fact that some JTPA clients may have 
been placed or trained by other agencies who have a right to 
count such activity. 
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Double counting of performance data might occur when various 
agencies programs are rolled up at the Legislative level. 
There are strict guidelines and controls to preclude this 
occurring at the agency level. The performance data is an 
accurate reflection of our programs' performance under the 
statutes by which the programs were created. 

Each agency provides a different service to the client. If 
any one of the services are eliminated, the client would not 
be adequately served, and would be at high risk for dropping 
out of the system. 

The Federal and State Legislative intent is for JTPA to 
control the training process for specific clientele, and to 
use existing training facilities, both private and public. 

No one program has enough funds to properly serve an 
individual, therefore a "shared" approach is used to 
maximize scarce resources. 

We concur the Legislature should coordinate its oversight of 
programs and policies. 

3 . JTCC Concerns 

We concur with many of the concerns noted in the report.. In 
fact, the barriers to coordination of programs identified by 
the JTCC were validated in your report (page 14, Figure 
III) . Although the report describes in detail these 
concerns, it only begins to discuss the JTCC's plan of 
action to overcome these barriers. The Governor's 
Coordination and Special Services Plan (GCSSP) was developed 
wiwh the combined input of state and local representatives 
from each agency, and includes a strategic plan to be 
implemented incrementally over the next two years. As noted 
in the report, the GCSSP focuses on coordination and 
development of the disadvantaged members of the state's 
workforce. The JTCC believes that because this population 
has the greatest need, it becomes the natural starting 
point. Once this plan has been implemented it should become 
the base upon which the entire workforce development plan is 
built. 

The JTCC feels that rather than the plan making "modest" 
changes and improvements to coordination as stated in the 
report, it requires significant changes and when fully 
implemented will build a solid state/local interagency 
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foundation. Below a summary of the action plan included in 
the GCSSP which is designed to overcome the coordination 
barriers is briefly described. The GCSSP and other 
significant documents which will further illustrate the plan 
of action have been attached. The plan took approximately 
18 months to develop and is currently in the beginning 
implementation stages. 

Barrier 1: Duplication of basic client management services. 
Barrier 4: Conflict between state and local policies ... 

lack of shared access to agency client 

information systems. 
Barrier 6: Difficulty providing multiple agency 

contact/referrals to clients. 

The GCSSP includes the establishment of coordinated, client- 
centered methods of case management which eliminates 
unnecessary duplication including intake, assessment, job 
placement and development and client referral for the 
agencies which administer Wagner Peyser, JTPA, carl Perkins, 
JOBS, and Vocational Rehabilitation. Implementation will 
take place in July of 1993. (See attached common client 
intake and referral forms) . 

The JTCC is also in the process of pursuing the development 
of a common client data base and management information 
system that would link clients from program entry to 
placement. The common client information system would allow 
each agency to determine client eligibility and make 
appropriate program referrals. The system will allow 
automated "one-stop" shopping for services to ensure clients 
with multiple needs receive a comprehensive service plan. 
The system will also enable each agency to track client 
progress in all programs, and provide individual performance 
reports for each participating agency. it will also provide 
combined statewide performance reports for all programs 
without duplicating counts. This will allow the legislature 
and the Governor to evaluate performance of all programs. 
(See Client Information System Plan of Action) . 

Barrier 2: Unclear agency/program role definitions . . . 
Barrier 3: Insufficient overall agency and line worker 

support of other agency programs. . . . 

Inadequate process for on-going coordinated 

staff/ local staff exchanges both internally and 

across agencies. 
Barrier 5: Several coordinating bodies with similar 

missions . 
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The GCSSP requires that a process be established to initiate 
cross training among all human development program staff • 
Inter-agency cross training plans are currently being 
developed in each service delivery area. The cross training 
plan will cover all staff levels including board members and 
will include training on assessment tools, programs, 
eligibility criteria, definitions, and other significant 
topics. These concerns will also be resolved through the 
development of agreed upon procedures for client management 
services referenced above. 

It is also anticipated that difficulties experienced related 
to the lack of uniform definitions will be resolved through 
the development of a common client information system which 
will include a software program which automatically 
determines client eligibility for other programs. The GCSSP 
also requires the establishment of Local Coordinating 
Councils (LCCs) (which in all areas are the Private Industry 
councils) . Each LCC will meet to develop an inter-agency 
local agreement which will ensure compliance with the GCSSP 
Coordination Goals and Criteria. The LCC is also 
responsible for reviewing each local agency's plan of 
service. (See attached Plan Review Time Line.) 

The report also provides examples of other states with model 
workforce development plans including the fact that many of 
these states have received waivers to federal laws and 
regulations. However according to our research, in most 
instances these states followed a similar approach to the 
one used by the JTCC. Only after these states had developed 
a strong inter--agency plan for coordination were they 
granted federal waivers. The State of Utah may be eligible 
for federal waivers in the future due to the development and 
implementation of the GCSSP. 



Sincerely, 




Barclay Gar;jdner 
Executive Director 
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December 10, 1992 



Carol Berrey, Director 

Utah State Office of Job Training 

for Economic Development 
324 South State Street, Suite 500 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114-7162 

Reference: Legislative Audit 

Dear Carol : 

At our December 8, 1992 Southwest Utah Private Industry 
Council meeting, the Council reviewed pages 16 and 17 of the 
Legislative Auditor's review of the Coordination of Utah's 
Employment and Training Programs. In this section the audit staff 
utilized data on Displaced Homemaker programs that they had 
compiled for the Southwest SDA and drew conclusions from this data 
which they £eit would be typical of most of Utah's job training and 
emp 1 oyment programs . 

As Chairman and V i ce-Chai rman of the southwest Utah Private 
Industry Council and having served as private sector 
representatives c:i the council for many years, we found the data 
used m Figure IV, page 17, to be incorrect, and therefore we 
disagree with the conclusions that were derived from the data. 

The "State Single Head of Household" budget figures were 
incorrect and misleading. On October 6, 1992, our PIC staff sent 
the correct figures to Mr. James P. Behunin, Audit Supervisor, 
However, for some reason, the figures were not revised in Figure 
IV. Identified below are the figures used by audit staff and the 
correct figures. As you can see, there is a significant 
difference, and the correct figures do not support the conclusion 
reached by the audit staff that field staff sal ari es comprise the 
single largest expense category for each of the JOBS, JTPA , Job 
Service, and Vocational Rehabilitation programs. 
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State Single Head of Househol d 

Legislative Percent of Actual Percent of 

Audit Total Figure s Total 

Local Administration 9,941 32,7 7,612 25.0 
and Coordination 

Local Staff Sala:.-ies/ 11,215 36.8 5,176 17.0 
Benefits 

Tuition and Books 9,293 30 • 5 17,661 58.0 
Client Support Services 



Totals 30,449 100.0 30,449 100,0 

As can be seen from this data, tuition and fees comprise 58% 
of the budget and is the largest expense category by a very large 
margin . 

The Southwest Utah Private Industry Councxl's JTPA programs 
also serve displaced homemakers* In all of these major programs, 
staff salaries comprise no more than 33% of the budgets and the 
remaining 67% of the funds go for direct training costs. Were Lhe 
budgets for JTPA Title II-A Adult and Youth, 6% Incentive, and 8% 
Educational Services included in Figure IV, the dollar amounts and 
percent allocated for client training would look entirely 
different. The manner m which the figures were conceived on the 
chart and the seeming reluctance of audit staff to coriect the 
figures leads to the perception that the data was compiled to 
support preconceived conclusions. 

The agencies that are involved in job training in our at ea 
have different roles and are partners in a coordinated system. For 
example, the Carl Perkins funds that are included in Figure IV are 
used to help fund the Turning Point programs at Southern Utah 
University and Dixie College. The staff at Turning Point provide 
one-on-one counseling to single parents and conduct workshops 
related to self esteem, assert iveness training, job-seeking skills, 
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etc. The benefits that Displaced Homemakers receive from Turning 
Point counselors is as important as the training offered by 
vocational educators at Dixie College and Southern Utah University. 
To infer that Turning Point counselors are not providing a direct 
service to clients would be the same as saying that classroom 
training instructors funded with tuition and fees are not directly 
involved in the education process* We find it an artificial 
distinction to imply that staff salaries are not part of the 
education process and that money going for tuition, books, and 
supplies is the sole source of educational services in the job 
training system. In reality, all local staff salaries and 
benefits should be considered direct training costs with the 
exception of staff salaries and benefits related to administration. 

In conclusion, as PIC members from the private sector for many 
years, we found the legislative auditor staff analysis of the 
Displaced Homemaker Program to be faulty and overly simplistic in 
the conclusions that were drawn* We would be happy to present our 
views m any legislative hearings that may be held to review Utah 
State Legislative Report No, 92-10, 

Sincerely, 



SOUTHWEST PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 



Chad Johnson, Chairman 
Harold Hess, Vice Chairman 

jv 
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Note: The response from the Department of Community and Economic Development 

included additional information which was not included in this section. Copies of this 
information can be obtained from the Office of the Legislative Auditor General, 
Room 412, State Capitol Building. 
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State of Utah 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNIPi' 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



NORMAN H. BANGERTER 



A. BARCLAY GARDNER 

lUccutjve IJircctor 



December 10, 1992 



Mr. Wayne L. Welsh 
Legislative Auditor General 
412 State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 841 14 

Dear Mr. Welsh, 

We have reviey^ed your office's draft of Report No. 92-10 "A Review of the 
Coordination of Utah's Empioyment and Training Progranns", and are subnnitting 
the following observations. 



The report states agreement with the JTCC findings that several areas of 
program coordination can be improved. We agree with several statements in 
the report which indicate the necessity of having support of the governor 
and State Legislature to improve the coordination of the state's workforce 
development system. However, the appointment of a separate "Strategic 
Planning Task Force", made up of agency heads, business community 
leaders, labor organizations and community-based organizations could itself 
be duplicative of the JTCC. The JTCC is already very knowledgeable of the 
existing system and by the reports' admission, has done tremendous 
amounts of work to resolve coordination issues. The best approach would 
be to allow the JTCC to build on their efforts. Membership of the JTCC 
could also be expanded or modified. 

Many of the obstacles to coordination were oversimplified or trivialized in the 
report. 

Compliance with our voluminous program rules, federal reporting 
requirements, program and financial audit standards, and client eligibility 
standards is critical to maintain program funding. Combining our programs 
will not diminish our responsibility for meeting State and federal 
requirements. Nor will it really eliminate the program coordination issues. 
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Making progress toward an integrated, coherent and coordinated approach 
to Utah's workforce development in light of obstacles this significant and 
complex, must be made incrementally. The report appears not to fully 
recognize the completion of incremental accomplishments. The creation of a 
super agency will not eliminate these problems. Such an agency would still 
have to deal with the variety of federal program and financial reporting 
requirements. Elimination of barriers would also be incremental by such an 
entity. 



We are interested in the information gathered by your office on the 
coordination efforts of other states. Perhaps some have used strategies 
which could be adapted for Utah. We are also interested in researching the 
significance of the waivers obtained by other states to improving service to 
our clients, program outcomes, and increasing program efficiency. We are 
requesting a list of the specific waivers cited in the report. 

The council's efforts and progress toward interagency coordination were not 
given as much recognition in the report as we believe exist. 

The report states that approximately 95% of the time and efforts of the 
JTCC are focused on oversight of the JTPA program. To the contrary, we 
feel that over the past two years, 95% of the counciKs time has been 
focused on inter-agency coordination. 

The report also states that we, as agency directors, do not recognize the 
JTCC's responsibility to coordinate employment and training programs. 
Over the past two years, we have developed an inter-agency coordination 
plan which establishes coordination goals and criteria, it also provides the 
base for further coordination of our programs. 

The Governor's Coordination and Special Services Plan establishes local 
coordinating councils (the nine local Private Industry Councils) which will 
review and validate adherence to the inter-agency coordination criteria. The 
coordination criteria in this plan streamline the intake, assessment, case 
management, job development and placement and referral for services. 
Meeting these criteria will require significant change and will result m 
improvement in providing comprehensive services to our clients. 
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The JTCC has also set a goal to develop a common database and 
management information system that would link clients from program entry 
to placement. Each agency will be able to determine client eligibility and 
make appropriate program referrals. This will provide automated "one-stop" 
shopping for services and insure clients receive a comprehensive service 
plan. The system will enable agencies to track client progress in all 
programs, and report performance information both individually or combined 
programs. 



5. The accuracy of data in your report have raised some questions, to which 
our agencies will respond separately. 



Sincerely, 




A. Barclay Garner 
Executive Director 

Department of Community and Economic Development 




Norman G. Angus 
Executive Director 
Department of Human Services 



Floyd G. Astin 
Administrator 

Department of Employment Security 
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Scott W. Bean 

Superintendent 

State Office of Education 




W. Rolfe Kerr 
Comnnissioner 
State Board of Regents 




Peter C. Knudsen ( 
Chairman 

State Job Training Coordinating Council 
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